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THE TRIBES OF THE BRASMAPUTRA VALLEY:— A Con- 

trihniion on their Physical Ty'pes and Affinities » — By L. A. 
Waddell^ M.B., LL.D., F.L.S., Lt.-Colonel, Indian Medical 
Service, 

[Read 1st November, 1899.] 

Few of the wilder parts of the woxdd, still left, preserve such a vast 
variety of savage tribes of such great ethnological interest as the 
inouiitaiiious valley of the mighty Brahmaputra in its course fi^om 
Lower Tibet to the Bay of Beugal. 

This hilly region standing up between China, India^ Tibet and 
Burma bas come to be the last refuge of scattered detachments of the 
more primitive hordes from each of these countries. Driven into these 
wild glens by the advance of civilization up the plains and lower valleys 
these people have become hemmed in among the mountains, where pres- 
sing on each other in tbeir struggle for existence they have developed 
into innumerable isolated tribes, diFering widely in appearance, . customs 
and language; hut all alike have been engaged in blood-thirsty feuds, 
head-hunting and murderous raids on their more defenceless neighbours. 
Many of tiiem are of that extremely barbarous type which is popularly 
associated with savage South Afiuca. 

Almost equally painful too was the condition of the rich plain 
fringing the great river — the- plain of Assam. Its history, up till th© 
J. m. 1 
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British occupation, Tvas one long tale of Yiolent intertribal conflict^ 
iiiYasion and cruel extermination. 

The 'ivild billmen, bordering the Assamese plain, were little afected 
i)j the British occupation until recent years. They proved to be so 
liostile, and their country so impenetrable tliat, altliough a large section 
of their mountains bad for many years lain nominally witliixi the 
British territory of Assam and North-Eastern Bengal, our Government 
was content to leave them and their country alone, except for an 
occasional expedition and the establishment of a few military out|>osts, 
to punish a particular tribe for raiding or massacting British subjects. 

Since, however, the extension of the tea industry and other 
European interests in Assam, and still more so since the annexation of 
Upper Burma in J886, the Indian Government has been actively 
opening up and settling tlie large section of those mountains on the 
southern side of the valley, between Assam and Upper Burma, in order 
to put a stop once for all to that murderous raiding by the tribes, 
which has been a perpetual terror and menace to all civilization in 
their neighbourhood. : 

Following disarmament and the i^'cu pa^Ton oF several 

parts of the hills, ahA latterly, the most powerful of all disinte- 

grating social factors, railways, are being rapidly pushed through 
amongst the dreaded hills. Nor is this development likely to relax, for 
this tract is on the direct natural route from India to the heart of China, 
in the line of least resistance geographically and ethnically. 

Already these tribes which have hitherto been isolated fi’om the 
outside world are fast losing their primitive customs. It is said to bo 
no uncommon sight to see a Naga who only two or three years ago was 
a naked head-lmnting savage of the most pronounced type, now clad 
in a tweed coat and carrjing a Manchester umbrella, taking his ticket 
at a railway station 1 

Unfortunately for science, however, no steps are being taken to 
record the i^ai^e vestiges of prehistoric society which still survive here ; 
but which are now being i-apidly sw'ept aw'ay by our advancing civiliza- 
tion. Beyond a few fragmentary lists of words in several of the 
dialects and some grammars, which after all are of secondary import- 
ance, extremely little is known of the most interesting iribes in this 
part of Indo-Ohina. The little tliat is known is just .suflcient to show 
iliat many of them are in a much more primitive condition than the 
wildest tribes of India j and that here, almost at our veiy doors is a 
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iiniqtie mine of unexplored material for yielding tliat very kind of 
unrecorded information which Professor Tylor and others have shown 
the urgent necessity for fixing witliout delay in order to solve many 
important problems respecting the origins of our civilization. And 
in seai’ch of such material these scientists have been ransacking the 
few remaining wilder parts of the world before these surviving traces 
of prehistoric usage are irretrievably lost. 

Thus, for example, in this part of Indo-Ohina still persists, amongst 
the Qaros, Kastas and the wilder Koch tribes, that once widespread 
primitive stage of society, about which so little is known — the * maternal 
form of the family,’ — in which descent is traced through the mother, 
and not through the father, as in civilized society. 

Others again, such as the ilifrzV, are in a transition-stnge from the 
maternal to the paternal. They retain survivals of the maternal stage ; 
but appear only recently to have adopted the paternal. As if to 
emphasise the change and to show that the father has a direct relation, 
to his child, the father is represented as a second mother and goes 
through the fiction of a mock child-birth, the so-called coiivade. He 
lies in bed for forty days, after the birth of his child ; and during this 
period he is fed as an invalid. The Kuhis and ^ KacJia* Kagcis seem 
also to be more or less in this transition stage. Whilst the other Naga 
tribes appear to be in a more communal state, the exact nature of 
which, however, as well as its relation to the others, is not yet clear. 
And adjoining tribes practice such widely diverse marriage customs as 
polj'andry, polygamy, and the Levirate, 

Bat the full extent to which these primitive customs prevail has 
not yet been guaged. Much less has the available material been 
examined in sufficient detail to try to trace the causes which led to 
those earlier forms of the human family, or to see whether the old 
maternal stage presents within itself any vestiges of a still more primi- 
tive state of society, or to unravel the many other ethnic questions 
pressing for solution. 

nevertheless, this imigue mass of material which is thus available 
for solving such important problems lying at the very basis of civilization 
and culture is being alloived to disappear unrecorded ! 

This regrettable fact has been repeatedly represented during the 
past few years, without practically any result. One of the oldest 
European residents of Assam, Mr. S. E, Peal, who saw the changes 
rapidly taking place before his eyes, urged at every opportunity, in 
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ilie public press and in, commnmcations to tbe Asiatic Societies* tbe 
Eoyal Geograpliical Society and tlie Anthropological Institute of 
London, in the strongest terms possible, the necessity for action without 
further delay. And in despair at the apathy displayed in the matter he 
willed away, at bis death, a few months ago, to a museum in New Zealand, 
all his collection of miscellaneous notes and specimens of the Tanishing 
ornaments and primitive costumes of these wild tribes. 

Other residents on this frontier tell me that of late, all the various wild 
tribes with which they are acquainted, are fast losing their cliaracteristic 
customs and adopting those of their Hinduised Assamese neighbours so 
quickly, that unless someone comes very soon, to record what remains, 
there will be nothing left to record. Colonel Woodtrokpe also, who 
has penetrated these hills in his survey-work, more than any other 
European perhaps, in his last address to the Royal Geographical 
Society ^ insists with regal'd to the adjoining frontier : — “ I cannot close 
** without urging, as I did at the Society of Arts, the loss to Btlinology^ 
“ of the language, manners and customs, if the many interestmg tribes 
have referred to are not careftdly skidied soon. In the words of my 
** friend Mr. Whauey, adviser on Chinese A&irs to the Government of 
“Burma Hhe these peoples to full advantage is fast 

“ slipping away. Up till now they have been almost entirely isolated. 
“ Now, however, these tribes are in constant contact with the outside 
“ world, their languages are undergoing modifications or dying out and 
“ their customs are being assimilated to those of the Shans and Chinese/ ** 
Surely it is a duty which Government owes to science and to 
posterity that it, as the agent which is removing these prehistoric 
customs, should take immediate steps to record this fast vanishing 
' knowledge, before it is irretrievably lost to the world for ever. 

Nor has anything even been done to record the physical type of 
these tribes by precise measurement, so as to trace their racial elements, 
their affinities and the routes . and streams of their migration to their 
sources. For the anthropomet.riG observations begun officially in Bengal 
under Mr. Risley’s supervision and extended by others to most parts of 
India, have never included the tribes of Assam and Burma. 

It is chiefly with reference to this hitherto unexplored aspect of these 
latter tribes, that I here present the results of my own private labours, 
as a contribution towards fixing the physical type and racial affinities 


I Geographical Jmirnalf June 1896, 699, 
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upon tlie only trnstwortliy basis, namely, precise raeasni’emenf'. The 
vasb number of these tribes, however, and the great difficulties in the way 
of a private individual reaching them, makes tlie completion of this 
research on a sufficiently large systematic scale, so as to secure finality- 
in results, quite beyond the reach of piivate effiort. 

Some explanation seems needed as to why I have attempted this 
huge task sicgle-banded, and with my scant leisure, without ever having 
had the advantage of having been stationed officially in Assam. I 
undertook this research because it is of such importance yet no one else 
had attempted it, also because I had ah'eady done so much in a similar 
direction in regard to the allied Himalayan tribes of Sikhim, Eastern 
ISTepal, British Bhotan and the Koch tribe of ISTorthern Bengal. In 
those researches I found that, contrary to the usually accepted 
opinion, the affinities of most of those tribes lay ratlier with the Indo- 
Ohinese tribes of Assam than with the trans- Himalayan Tibetans# 
As, nothing however, was on record practically, in respect to the 
physical type of the former, I had therefore to devote several periods 
of my private leave to visiting Assam specially for the purpose of 
supplying this deficiency. A.11 the more so, did I feel compelled to do 
this, because of the recognised necessity that for comparative purposes 
it is essential that one and the same individual should, as far as possible, 
take all the series of measurements of the various tribes, so as to 
avoid that prolific source of error— the diffierent personal equation of 
different observers. 

Moreovex’, I had already personally measured not only typical 
inembei^s of the surrounding tribes of the Eastern Himalayas above* 
mentioned, and of the Bengal border of Assam, but also Tibetans from 
all parts of Tibet, including the valley of the Tsangpo (that is, the 
Upper Brahmaputra in Tibet) ; aiicl also most of the tribes of Burma, 
as far north as the Kachins or ^ Sing'pTios * above Bhamo, on the confines 
of China and Assam. So that on including the Brahmaputra Yalley 
of Assam I obtained the unique advantage, for comparative pui’poses, 
of having personally measux^ed most of the tribes from Mongolia to 
Siam, and thus obtained trustworthy data for uni*a veiling to some extent 
the tangled questions of the affinities of most of the many tribes 
thi’oughout this vast area. 

Although the number of individuals of the various tribes measux^ed 
by me amounts to over a thousand persons, the number for each 
sepax-ate tribe is nevertheless generally too small to warrant tiioz^oughly 
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conclusive deductions, so very numerous ai^e the tribes. I was there- 
fore delaying publication of my results until I might be able to 
iucrease the number of my observations. Unfortunately there seems no 
prospect of this, as my engrossing ojBScial duties leave me no leisure 
or oppoi'tunities for further ethnological research. I have therefore 
decided to publish some of my material as it stands, togetlier with a 
few hasty notes, in case it gets altogether lost, as manuscript notes 
are such perishable articles in India. At present I can only find time to 
publish part of that portion of my material relating to the tribes of the 
Brahmaputra Valley.; and must defer my equally bulky data for the 
tribes of Tibet and Burma in the liope of finding time for this later 
on, provided my note-books hold out. 

The observations now publislied relate to about six hundred indivi- 
duals belonging to over thirty different tribes and tribelefs, and of each 
individual I made twenty to thirty or more measurements or other 
physical record. 

It is claimed for my observations, hei^e recorded, that they afford . 
for the first time exact details of the physical type of most of the 
tribes of Assam and the Bralimaputra Valley, and for the first time in 
India, apparently, a systematic record of the colour of the skin and eyes, 
all of which data are strictly comparable, in that they have all been made 
with scrupulous care by the same observer. And tbe jdiysical type is 
also freely illustrated by photographs, taken mostly by myself. 

That my results are as yet necessarily fragmentary, owing to the 
vastness of the subject, and to most of the series comprising too few 
individuals to admit of final conclusions being formulated — no one 
can be more deeply sensible than myself. But, even in such cases, 
some information is now supplied as a basis for further research, where 
none at all was previously available, Tbe enormous labour aud 
drudgery, not to speak of the expense,^ entailed in taking these physical 
measurements, even after reaching the tribes and securing the consent 
of typical members to submit to tbe measurement, and often at the end 
of long fatiguing marches, can only be appreciated by those who have 
ever attempted such a task under somewhat similar circumstances. 

Before presenting the results of my physical examination of the 
various tribes it seems desirable, to indicate generally tbe racial elements 


1 The Society has since defrayed the greater portion of the douceur paid to the 
wilder tribes to procure their consent to be measured and photographed, ■ 
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seem to enter into the composition of the tribes, to describe as 
far as is known the distinctive characters of each of the principal tribes 
and to look at any peculiar environments which may have contributed 
to the present-day characteristics of the tribes. 

This attempt at systematising our scattered fragments of knowledge 
respecting these motley tribes necessarily exhibits the defects of the 
material which is yet available for tlie purpose. For since the publica^ 
tion of Colonel Dalton’s ‘Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal/^ wdiieli 
was compiled under the auspices of the Asiatic Society iu 1866, and 
which considerably extended our knowledge of the tribes ol: Assam as 
recorded by Dr. Bcjchanan-Hamilton of the Indian Medical Service in 
Iiis survey about J810* and by Colonel Pemberton about 1830, com- 
paratively little additional information bas been forthcoming ; notwith- 
standing that the tribes and their country have become so much more 
accessible. Beyond a few isolated papers on particular tribes by Captain 
Butler * and Mr. Damant,* both of whom were massacred by Naga 
tribes, and by Colonel Woodthorpe of the Survey Department, in the 
journals of the Asiatic Societies and the Anthropological Institute there 
is little else besides several extracts from the reports by District and 
Survey officers wbich are buried away in the Assam Census Reports of 
1881 and 1891, and in some reports of the Survey Department. In this 
material gathered from such sources there is much which is conflicting, 
and all is admittedly fragmentary and incomplete. 1 have endeavoured 
in the following notes to reconcile many of these discrepancies in the 
light of my brief visits to Assam and also to supplement the in- 
formation in every direction where I could. But the hurried circum- 
stances of my visits and the frequent want of competent interpreter’s 
renders it too much to hope that many errors have not crept in, 
although I always tried my best to eliminate them. Still I trust that 
this attempt will contribute towards a more satisfactory knowledge 
of the structure and affinities of these little known tribes. 

Influence of Topography. 

The peculiar geographical position and physical contour of the 
country explains to a large extent the extreme isolation of the wulder 
tribes and their subdivision into innumerable chins. 

i Calcutta 1872. 

^ Eastern hid ia ^ IIT, 

B Jour. A.S. (B). 1875. 

^ Indian Antiq., II, 101, 1871, &c., lour. U»A.S. 1880, Yoh Xll, pp. 227, 
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Heiiimecl m between tbe Eastern Himalayas, Soutliern Tibet, China, 
Burma and Bengal, the bills and valleys of the Brahmaputra ^ occupy 
a somewhat secluded and , inaccessible portion of Asia extending over 
naoi’e than ten degrees of longitude and comprising an area of about 
300,000 square miles. The upper central valley throws out on either 
side into the adjoining mountains hundreds of rugged glens in its 
course of over 400 miles from east to west. Then roundiiig the rocky 
promontory of the Garo Hills the valley turns at a right angle sharply 
south to the delta of Bengal, extending a brancli eastwards to the 
Kachar Hills. The general form of the main valley therefore is some- 
tltitjglike the letter p, the upper horizontal liuib representing its course 
through Assam, the stem of the letter its course in Eastern Bengal and 
the smaller limb its branch to Kachar. 

The geological characters of the mountains which, form tlie 
south side of the valley and determine its contour, have also to some 
extent afected the distribution of the races. The relatively low 
rounded gneissic and limestone bills to the west of the Dliansiri River 
atid Baraii range, and occupied by the Garo, Knsia, Jaintia, Mihir and 
JEac^an are more open to India I , whilst the widely different geological 
formation to the east, belongs to the rugged Burmese mountain system 
and is chiefly peopled by the savage tribes broadly classed as Naga, 

The wilder tribes inhabit especially the labyrinthine glens and 
ridges of the upper valleys, whilst tbe more civilised tribes are mostly 
restricted to the bottom of tbe tropical central valley fringing the 
great river which connects them with the plains of India. The steep 
ridges and deep x’avines in this area are exceptionally numerous and 
act as dividing barriers, partitioning off sharply the different tribes and 
clans and tribelets atid have clearly contributed to the formation of the 
latter. On the south these ridges form a reinarkable broad belt running 
in almost parallel lines meiidionally through Tippera, D^lanipur and the 
Kuki-liushai-land for several hundred miles between tlie Brahma- 
putra and Irawadiand enclosing. countless narrow valleys of great depth. 
The sides of several of these . ridges are so elilfy as to e.ifectu<aily bar 
the progress of adjoining tribes* , The inhabited tracts ai-e mostly on the 
crests and flanks of the lower muges 100 to 300 feet above the bottom 
of the ravines. The chief zones of cultivation ai'e generally below 3000 
feet, although the bills on the south side of tbe central valley attain 
a height of about 6000 feet above the sea. 

1 Under this imme ; only' -the 'Cis-Himalayati portion of the river is referred to. 
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The ricli fertile central valley and ifcs chief tributaries seem 
always to have attracted the more powerfal tribes from the mountains. 
On leaving the fastnesses of their hills however they exposed them- 
selves more freely to attack, and on the other hand their more luxurious 
living inevitably resulted in their degenet^ation and absorption by the 
older settlers in the plains, eventuating in their being conquered sooner 
or later by a more active borde of mountaineers, who again in their 
turn succumbed in like manner to a fresher batch of invading hillmen. 
This process which seems to have been going on from time immemorial 
has resulted in a considerable mixing of races in the central valley ; 
whereas the mountain tribes appear to have retained their purity o'f 
stock to a much greater degree. 

Racial Elements, 

Zoologically this tract stands at the junction of the ‘ Indo-Chinese ’ 

‘ Indo-Malayan,’ and ‘ Indian/ sub-regions of the ‘ Oriental region ’ 
of naturalists. Its tribes i^e present racial elements from all these 
three. In trying to trace out these elements, history does not help us 
much. ■ . ■ . " ■ ■ . 

The race-wars which raged in this area in ancient times have left 
little evidence beyond those vestiges which survive in the names of 
rivers and certain places. This was doubtless owing to the wildness 
and illiterateness of the tribes concerned, for Assam has the misfortune 
(or fortune ?) not to possess anything worthy of the name of ancient 
history. Wliat history there is relates to the more modern waves of 
invasion which have swept up and down the rich central valley. 

Although the more trustworthy vernacular history of Assam begins 
only about the IBtli century A.D. an interesting glimpse into Assam in 
the 7th century A.D. is given by the Chinese Buddhist pilgrim HiUEif 
TsiAiS'a who visited the capital of Lower Assam near Gauhati. His 
narrative shows tliat already in those days the central valley was 
iinder Hindu rule and tributary to Bengal, although the people them- 
selves lie notes were * wild ’ and non- Indian. He writes “ The men* are 
of small stature and their complexion is dark yellow. Their language 
dih’ers a little from that of Mid-India. Their nature is very impetu- 
ous and wild ; t and he refers to the "wild tribes lying between Assam 
and Glima on lioax">say information thus : — “ On the east this country 


Beal’s translation 11., p. 196, 
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i>s booiulcd by a liuo of Mils. Their frontiers the re fore arc contigu- 
ous to the barbarians of the south (of China). These tribes are in fact 
akin to the Man people in their enstoms.’' 

In the thirteenth century we get another fixed point for a fresh 
wave o£ invaders. This time it was Mongolian and entered the valley 
from its upper end in the angle between China and Upper Burma. About 
1228 A, I), a tribe of ‘ Man ' {? Man) Shans called Alio^n pressed north- 
wards by the Burmese crossed from the Irawadi basin into the upper 
Talley of the Brahmaputra and occupied the bank of that river near 
Sadija. Possessing a superior vigoui' and some civilization apparently 
of the Burmese Buddhist kind they extended their rule gradually down 
lliG valley and in 15-10 wrested from the Hinduised KacJiari tribe the, 
old Hindu capital near Gauliati, and thus they gave tlioir name to the 
province — the h in their name becoming softened according to local 
usage into s, — Ahom became ‘ Asoin ' which is still the current phonetic 
form at the present day, though it is spelt in the vernacular ^ Asam ' 
which in our maps is rendered ‘ Assam' 

By this time these Alioins had freely intermarried wdth the semi- 
Hinduised Mongoloid peoples of the valley and had themselves adopted the 
Hindu religion and customs and language. Thus these conquering aliens 
were absorbed by the civilization of their subjects. They w’ere driven out 
of Gauhatiin 1663 by Muliammadau invaders from Bengal (I found an 
interestingunpublishedinscription of one of these Muhammadans at Hajo 
near Gaiihati).^ On the retirement of the Muhammadans the Alwins 
resumed occupation and continued iu power when the East India 
Company succeeded to the Muhammadan suzerainty of Bengal, which 
included the Koch principality and the Goalpara district of Lov^er 
Assam. It was to report on this possession that Dr. Buchanak- 
Ham, ELTON wms sent about 1808. This officer's record of his visit is 
especially interesting because almost immediately afterwards tlie 
Burmese invaded Assam. They were called in, in 1816,^ by a party of 
Ahoms to suppress a factional insurrection and they retained the country 
for themselves inflicting barbarous atrocities on the people. They also 
raided down into British territory which resulted in the Burmese Wnr 
of 1821 with the cession of Assam to the Bast India Company and its 
attachment for a time to Bengal. ■ Since then the Hiudnising of the 



1 J.fl.JS.B. pt. I, 1892, p. 33, &o. Lutf-ullah, a native of Shiraz 1007 HiJraL* 


{IGoOA.D.). 

K ITuNi’KR’f?, Btafistical Acct» Assanit 33, 61, 225. 
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tribes along tlie ceiitrai liver has steadily progressed, till now tbose 
tribes of the valley who pose as Hindus, especially tlie Alioms^ Koch, and 
Kachari are scarcely to be distinguished by a casual observer from 
Bengalis in dress, manners and language, except for their lighter 
colour and Mongoloid eyes. How however that they have fallen to the 
rank of a caste within the Hindu system, comparatively little in ter- 
niixtui’e seems now to be going on, although previously there doubtless 
must have been some leavening with Indian blood. These tribes then 
-appear to be a mixed px’ogeny of the various Indo-Chinese, and to a more 
or less extent also of the Himalayan Mongoloids who swept into the 
fertile valley wave after wave ; and in the dux and reflux of invasion 
within this ethnological backwater they appear to have undergone 
considerable intermixture; but tliey now emerge tending to become 
pe trifled into hard and fast castes. 

On the other hand, the wdlder tribes who have clung to the moun- 
tains have doubtless retained their racial purity more intact ; but even 
amongst these there must be some impurity of type by intermixture 
with adjoining tribes owing to their inveterate practice of raiding and 
carrying ofl marriageable girls from the plains and from adjoining tribes. 

What the lines of cleavage of these larger racial groups were wliicli 
have resulted in such a variety of detached tribes, I shall try to retrace 
somewhat, under the section on ‘ affinities.’ 

Btlinological Notes, 

For convenience of reference I liave arranged the descriptive notes 
on tlie several tribes in alphabetical order, according to the name or 
chief title of the particular tribes in the absence of a satisfactory system 
of classification. Diflerent writers have hitherto adopted cl life rent 
groupings of these tribes, none of which are satisfactory. Dr. Buchanan- 
Hamilton arranged his notes chiefly on a geographical plan. Colonel 
Dalton adopted a mixed geographical and ethnical grouping. Whilst 
Mr. Damant attempted a general classification on a mixed linguistic and 
geogi’aphical basis, arranging the several tribes accoxxling to their 
dialects as sub-families of the Tibeto-B urman family of languag-os. 
Apart from the w’ell recognised objections to language being taken as a 
test of race at all, it is somewhat premature to attempt even a detailed 
classification of the languages of these tribes, as so much is yet 
conjectural, and so little is yet positively known of the structure of 
these languages ; though it is hoped that Mr. Grierson’s linguistic 
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survey of these tribes may reveal the true Btrueture and aflmities 
of the ieadiiig dialects. 

Tlie special term ‘Lohitio ’ which has been coined for the hetero- 
geneous group of languages of this area, from an exotic Indian title of 
a small portion of the course of the Brahmaputra river is certainly 
undesirable to retain, as it connotes no useful fact tending towards a 
natural or even an artificial classification. Its etymology is usually 
given by Sanskritists as * the red ’ or ‘ bloody/ w'ith reference, thought 
Lassen {Ind. Alt. i. 667), to the rising sun. I found a current popular 
local etymology (and geographical names are usually first coined by 
illiterate people) interpreted it as ‘ the returning one ’ with reference 
to the great river oscillating about in its old channels through the 
plain. The name is not known in the upper and lower courses of the 
river. Indeed it seems little more than the Hindu title of one of its 
anastomosing branches in the Sibsagar district. 

Even in an alphabetical arrangement of the tribes, however, we 
are met by the difficulty that each tribe has a variety of names or 
synonyms. The name by which they call themselves is usually quite 
di:fierent from the name by which they are known to their neighbour- 
ing tribesmen, and this again differs from the name imposed on them 
by the Hinduised people of the plains. Usually the latter name is 
a contemptuous epithet, such as ‘ iTaj^as-c/ior ’ or ' The Cotton-thiefs/ 
iis the Ni-sing or JDafla tribe is called, though some of the rnoi’e powerful 
tribes have extracted from the Hindus more flattering titles, such as 
Bor-^Ahor or ‘ the great Independents.’ In the belief that the proper 
name of the tribe is that what the people call themselves, I have 
generally adopted this name in my alphabetical arrangement and given 
as .synonyms the others names and titles applied to them’ by outsiders* 

ABOE. 

ABOR Mots, a wild independent Mongoloid tribe at the north- 

eastern end of the Brahmaputra Valley, are amongst the 
most savage and least accessible of all the tribes. Yet they are of excep- 
tional interest iu that they are supposed to represent the primitive 
horde, and by their active hostility they block the way to the solution 
of one of the great geographical problems of the day, namely, the 
question as to the identity of the Brahmaputra and the Tsang-po ^ river 
of JL'ifiet. They occupy the Dihong Valley, which is believed to be 

i Seo my article on mU of Tsartg^:po, in aeographical Jotirnal, 1805, 
p, 258. 
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the lower course of the great Tsang-po river of Tibet, between about 
95® to 96® B. longitude and 28^ to 29® N. latitude. They seem to be 
the dreaded cannibal ‘ Black Lo savages * of the Tibetans, in whose 
ooiintx'y tbe Indian Survey-explorer * K.P/ was turned back, just as 
he seemed about to establish the identity of these two rivers.^ 

Their country which is still mostly unexplored, has never been con- 
quered either by us or the Tibetans. Several dying expeditions have 
penetrated a short way into their mountains during the past few decades 
to punish certain sections of the tribe for raiding down on British 
territory. At present these people are nnder a standing blockade from 
the frontier markets on account of their lawlessness and turbulence. 

I succeeded in measuring only seven men, six of whom had come 
to Diforugarh market to barter gold-dust and rubber, at my visit a few 
yeai’S ago when communication was still open. Their demand, as the 
price of their submitting to be photographed and measured surprised 
and amused me. They insisted that in addition to a present in money 
I must give each of them a felt hat I To this carious stipulation I had 
therefore to consent on condition tiiat the articles of attire were procur- 
able in the market ; and strange to say they were procurable. The 
savage nature of the men was evident when the hats were brought. 
Although these latter were all alike, the men snarled and shouted and 
quarrelled amongst themselves for some time, each thinking the other 
had got a better one than himself ; and one of them drew his knife 
threateningly on his fellow tribesman. 

The existing descriptions of the tribe are derived from the political 
officers who have visited some of the border villages in a friendly way 
several years ago — Wilcox in 1825,^ Dalton ^ in 1855, Biyar about 
1862 and Keedham^ in 1886. Dalton, whose pioneer work on tho 


1 For some details, see my Among the Himalayas, pp, 65-67, 
Asiatic Researches, XVII., p. 314. 

S J.A.S. (B.,) XIV., p. 426, et, sq, also in Ethnology of Beng^ 
4 Jour, Royal Qeograjghical 8oc,, 1886, & See 
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valley, iucliidiiig tlie JSfaga tribes to tlie soiitli of Sibsagar. Altiiougli 
not tlie specific name, I never tli el ess I’otaiu it liere, as it is the name by 
wlucli tlie tribe lias come to be geiiei’ally known to Europeans, and 
because the proper name of the tribe if there is one does not yet 
appear to have been elicited. 

Subdivisions of Aboe. 

Septs. (? territorial ). 

(? exogamous). 

Fadi^ 

8iluh or ? 8 ihu 
Miho Qv Meyho 

Goliiuar , • ' - 

JDdmhtih 

l)amla CN. of Membu). 

T Netum' ■■ 

? Taikdia 
Kehang, ? liiimeu 

Uncertain' 

Fobom 

Talen 

Badm 
€liimh\ 

That section of the tribe to the east of the Dihong river, thai; is to 
say, up to tbe Dibong river, which divides the Abors from tlio Mishmiy 
calls itself which was the name of the lowest village on the 

lower Tsangpo reached by K.P. These Padam are the Bor^Ahor or 
‘ great Ahor^ of the Assamese. While the sections to the west of that 
river ‘'bordering the plains are called Mi-yong, Pasl tind Dohcu The 
latter live between the Dirjmo and Sisi rivers, and seem to be called 
^ Tegin’ hj the Daflas,^ The sub-divisions of the tribe, into I)amhiil\ 
Netum, TaiMia, §* 0 , seem to be, in part at least, territorial 

designations ; and there is no definite information as to which groups are 
endogamous or exogamous. 


Sub- tribe (? endogamous) 
Padam ^ E. of Dibong 


Miyo'iig^ W. of Dihong 
Pasi „ 

Bola (.^ ‘ Tegin') „ 
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A.hors live iu strongly-sfcockaded villages, and as with most of 
these wild tribes, armed guards keep watch day and night against 
attack by other tribes or neighbouring villagers. 

Every village is independent, and its government is of a intensely 
democratic kiiid. Although there is a headman, called by the Assamese 
he seems to do little more than preside at the palaver-liousQ oi’ 
assembly hall Each individual considers himself the equal 

of any of his fellow tribesmen and does very much as he pleases. 
Everything is divided amongst the community. Thus the presents 
wliich Dalton offered to the headman were not accepted by him, but 
were sent to the communal store for distribution/ 

The physical type of the men, according to my measurements, is 
detailed in the table. Their colour is shown on the attached scale. 
The men are thickset, uncouth and clums3\ They have remarkably 
deep hat'sh voices with slow deliberate utterance. Many of them are dis- 
fagured by goitre. They are excessively rough mannered. Mr. Needhaim, 
was besieged day and nigbt by a mob of these people, men and women 
who made him undress, and pinched him and pulled him about to 
see what his body felt like. 

Tlie dress of the men, in their jarimitive state, consists of the 
librous bark of the Tidal tree ^ tied round tbe loins iu strips about 
fffteeu indies long and hanging down behind like a bushy tail. It 
also serves as a mat to sit on and as a pillow at night. The warrior 
when in full dress has mucli more imposing costume as sliowm in 
Dalton’s plates.^ In addition to tlie girdle, a w^aistcoat of coarse cloth, 
is ^Yoru with a cane helmet adorned with bear’s-skin, crimson-dyed 
yak’s tail and boar’s tusks and surmounted by the huge beak of 
the horn-bill. The boar’s tusks are not merely for oimament, but as 
defensive armour against sword-cuts. For arms he carries bow and 
arrows with a long spear and short cutting sword, and a dagger. 

The hair in both sexes is cropped short, chopped off w’itli a knife — 
probably to get rid of the trouble of keeping it clean. 

Tattooing is done by both sexes. The men liave a cross on the 
forehead between the eye-bro'ws. Tbe women liave a small cross in 
the middle of the upper lip, and on both sides of it, above and below- 


1 StercuUa villoma, Roxi?. Ill, Ur. Ind,, I , 355. It extends up to iho subtropical 
flanks of the Hiuialnyas. Its fihrons hark is nsod for ropos in Rnrina and in 
S!onfh(M*n India-. 

2 Haltox K . n . plntos Xi, XII, XIIL 
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tlie angles of the moutli are vertical stripes generally seven in number, 
also on tlie back of their legs “ under the bend of the knee above 
the calf ” 1 

The unmarried girls wear a short apron (hoi-op) of five or six 
overlapping circular plates of brass hung from a belt of cane, these metal 
plates jingle as they go. In a hot day, says Mr. Hiiiedham, this is their 
only attire. The married women wear a short petticoat girdled with 
cane and reaching to about two inches above the knee. The girls and 
unmarried women live with their parents or married relatives. The 
boys and bachelors live together in a separate hut. 

They woi'ship especially the spirits which live in trees. When 
however the spirits prove malicious, as for example when an Ahor 
loses a child in the forest, or cholera breaks out, the people in revenge 
cut down the trees in the neighbourhood in the belief that by removing 
the dwellings of the spirits they coerce them into good behaviour. 
Daltok noticed this, and at Mr. ISTeedham^s visit all the orange ti’ees were 
being cut down on account of cholera, but the Jack-fruit trees were 
spared. It would be interesting to find the reason for this, whether or 
not the Jack-fruit may be a totem of the tribe. 

They also worship a spirit residing on a mountain called Bi-gam 
{? Tibetan n, a mountain, and go^ gom^ liead). When they sacrifice a 
pig or even the stately mzjJ/Aaw ox in cases of sickness or death, only the 
aged and infirm eat the flesh. They are great believers in divination by 
the livers of freshly-killed pigs and fowls. They bury their dead in a 
squatting posture. 

Their language of course is quite uiiwrihten.^ It belongs to the 
group generally classed as Tibe to- Barman, though it seems in other 
ways to be quite as nearly related to the Chinese. They do not 
count beyond the number of their fingers. They have little knowledge 
of the arts. Their rough swords and hatchets are not made by them- 
selves, but imported either from Assam or Tibet, chiefly the latter. 
They also get from Tibet rough woollen cloth for winter "wear and 
various metal and turquoise ornaments ; though they deny that any 
direct communication takes place, the articles in question being passed 
on by inter-tribal barter. 


, ^ Needham, Iqc cit. 315^ 

^ Mr. Nsedeam Im pablisted a list of words and domcntaiy gi*;imniar of i his 
language. 
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Tlie northern section of this tribe, or a related tribe liigher up 
the Tsang-po, sniffers greatly from want of salt. K.P. often told 
me that in his visit to their country he was besieged By these villagers 
begging pathetically for a pinch of salt, which was the one article 
by which he bought his passage through the villages and ids food by 
the way. It was as a salt-pedlar that he and a Tibetan merchant 
who also carried some axe-heads for barter, were able to push so far as 
they did — the Ahors being unwilling to harm the people who brought 
them these necessaries of life. 

The affinities of this tribe are closest with the Miris who adjoin 
the Ahors on the western ranges and on the plains skirting the base of 
their hills. The practical identity in the language of these two tribes 
noticed by Dalton has been further conlirmed by And my 

physical measurements support this belief. 

The Ahor^Mlri were also grouped by Dalton with the Baflas and 
Ahas who adjoin the Miri on the west. On the other hand the eastern 
neighbours of the Ahors, the Mishmt, are physically smaller and less 
roughly featured, and, says Mr. N'eedham, of a more treacherous 
disposition. The relations of the Ahors to the Tibetans of the lower 
Tsang-po, several of whom I also have measured, are discussed in the 
chapter on affinities. 


AHOM, Aham, Asom, Asam or “ Assamese*^^ 

AHOM tribe of the Shan family, which as the last ruling race 

gave its name to the Assam valley, has already been men- 
tioned in the historical introduction. It is said to be descended from a 
batch of the Mau (? Man) tribe df Shans who, pressed by the Burmese 
in the Mogoung district of the upper Irawadi, crossed over the Patkoi 
range about 1228 A.D. into the Brahmaputra valley, near Dibrugarh 
under the leadership of Ohukapha^ (Ghttinpha,^ or Khim-tai^) , 

They gradually extended their territory down the river-banks sub- 
jecting about 1500 A.D, the Ghutiya tribe who held the rich plain along 
the river ; and about 1615 A.D. extended their rule over the Hinduised 
Kacharis along the great river as far as Gauhati in lower Assam. 
And their conflict with the Muhammadans and Burmese leading up to 
our occupation of Assam has already been referred to. Their move- 
ments are fairly well-known as they are recorded in their own histories. 


i A.C.B.t 1881, p. 82. 9 Hunter’s Btat. Acct^ Assam I, 0, 

S Buchanan-Hamilton’s Eastern India III* 675. 

J. HI. 3 
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Bringing witli them few or no wives ^ they intermarried with the 
semi-Hindnised and. Kacharis^ and soon adopted the Bengali 

form of Hinduism of their subjects, with its dress, customs and 
language ; and now they are scarcely to be distinguished by the casual 
observer from Bengalis, except for their fairer colour and slightly 
Mongoloid features. 

Since they began to pose as a Hindu caste they seem to have res- 
tricted their marriage , within themselves, as my measui‘ements would 
show. But even in 1500 A.D. they do not seem to have been much 
Hinduised; for their , chronicles relate that in that year their king 
barbarously hxed the head of the vanquished Ghutiya chief to the foot 
of the ladder leading up to the temple of their great god ‘ Song ’ or 
‘ Ohang ^ ^ ( whose image they had brought from Burma) to be trodden 
under foot as often as the conqueror made the ascent ; and the Ohuiiya 
minister's head was similarly converted into a stepping-stone to the 
temple of an inferior deity., 

Still the majority of the Ahoms even now, although professing 
Hinduism, eat beef and pork, a^d bury their dead instead of cx'emating 
the bodies, as do tbe Hindus, ; . 

Septs (? exogamous). 

... Kunwcir (ruler). 

Bor GoJiain (ministers). 
Bura Qohain ,, 

Bttara. 

Lohon. 

Sdndikai or Kandilcai* 
Dangoriya,^ 

... Cheliya or vetiya* 

Bator* 

Dihingia* 

Matimuriya* 

Deodhai \ 

Mohan j (priests). 

Bailung (astrologers). 

... Ghaddang (executioners) 
and others. — vr 

I BuoHANm-HAMmTON . ' ’ % 1081, p. ^6, 

» * Bangor * is a‘ title of respi*^ similar to ^ BSbu.* , 


Sub-tribes (endogamous) 
Gliamua ( nobility ),.; 


Kelua ... 


Melm (menials and ? slaves) ... 
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Since adopting the extei*nals of Hindaism the tribe has become 
absorbed hj their former subjects and faUon to the position of an ordinary 
culfciyating caste. Its members are mainly to be found near Sibsagar, 
which was the chief seat of the Aham kings. Some of them are 
acquiring an English education and acting as clerks. 

The tribe seems to be divided into Ohmiua, or the descendants of 
the chiefs and nobles ; Kelua, the bulk of the people ; and Meltia the 
menials who were probably aliens and slaves. These sections seem 
endogamous. Several of the subdivisions into septs, generally bearing 
Hindu names are noted in the table, some of which are based on 
occupation^ — see the table on opposite page. 

In appearance the Ahoms are tall, with rather large eyes and regular 



features for a Mongoloid race : see plate VII. 1 and 2. The face-hair 
of the men is scanty. The dress of both men and women is copied 
from that of Bengal. The details of their physical standard are given 
in the tables, and the affinites of the tribe with their neighbours, the 
Shans, Ghutiyas and Kacharis later on. 

Their houses are raised on earthen plinths and surrounded by 
groves of betel-nut palms. 

AITON. A small branch of a Shan tribe settled in Sibsagar district. 


AKA, AnJca or Srusso, 

AKA tribe, which is to he distinguished from the pigmy race of 

African negroes of somewhat similar name (‘ *), occupy 
the hills on the north of the valley between the JDaflas and Bhotanese, 
Their proper name seems to he * HrussoJ The synonym Anlca given 
by Daltoi? ® suggests a possible relation to the Anga-^mi on the 
hills facing them to the south. I was unable to see any of them, 
though I obtained some of their poisoned arrows and found by analysis 
and physiological experiment that the poison with which they were 
smeared was certainly aconite.* 


1 Many laor© divisions ax’e given in 1891, most of wbich seem to be 

derived merely from village names. 

^ Discovered by Souweinfurth in 1870. J, Anth, Inst, XTIII., p. S. 

8 37; and XSXYII., l94. AnU also means * tattooed.^ 

4 Figured and described in my Amenff the Mimalet-ynSf p. 326. 
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ANGA-MI A-nga-mi * Qna^m%^ Teng-ni-ma^ * Tengima ' or Bmvansa. 

ANGA mi * turbulent Angamis ’ are tbe most warlike, and 

* bloodthirsty as well as the largest numerically of all the 
wild head- hunting ‘ Naga ’ tribes, and the finest in physique. They 
offered desperate resistance to the punitive expeditions sent against 
them from time to time, and the conquest of theii* country has cost 
many valuable lives of British officers, including the political officers 
Captain Butler and his successor Mr. Damant, to whom we are 
indebted for the first systematic accounts of these interesting people.^ 
They are believed to number about 40,000 persons ; and are now held 
in check by a strong military and police force in their midst. Until a 
few years ago, they terrorised the surrounding tribes to such an extent 
that a single Angami could go into a Kacliari or other Naga village 
and help himself to anything he liked without being molested by the 
villagers through fear lest his tribe would raid them in revenge. 

Their fine country covers an area of about 600 square miles in the 
centre of the ‘ Naga ^ hills, and surrounded by other ‘ Naga ’ tribes 
between Manipur on the frontier of Burma, on the south to the plains 
of the Brahmaputra on the north, in about 94*^ E. longitude, and 25° to 
26° N. latitude. They reside in large fixed villages generally on the 
cool rounded tops of bracing hills at about 5,000 elevation. 


Subdivisions of Angami, 

Sub-tribes (endogamous). Septs (F exogamous). 

Teng-gi-ma or Teng-gi-mi (central). Kip-fo-ma. 

Ohak-ro-ma (western). Se-mo. 

Ohah-ri-ma (eastern) [? Tso-gJia-mi or Puckat-su-ma, 

Tsung-ga-mi ’} , Mi-ma, 

? Bop-vo-ma or Mao (south-east). Ke-za-mt-7na. 

? Bang-^go 

&c. 

The tribe seems divided into three sections. The central and largest 
call themselves ^ Teng-gi-ma" or as some of them pronounced to me ^Teng- 
m-mi" the smallest on the west are Ohahro-ma, and the eastern are Ohak- 
ri-ma* On the south the Mao or Sop-vo-ma appear to be a section of 

1 Bough notes on the A%gami Fagashy Butlee, J.A.&.B,, 1, 1870, and Damant, 
loc, cit.j p. 244. On the Angami or Kilted Fagaa by Col, Woouthorfb, J. Antkrop, 
InsU, XI. 56-196 (1882). 
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this tribe. They have no general name for the tribe as a whole. 
The designation * Angami ’ or ‘ Qnami ^ is merely the Assamese 
and Mampuri name for them. This term however is convenient to 
retain, as it is hestknow to Europeans and it serves as a general designa- 
tion for the whole tribe. 

Each sub-tribe seems to he endogamous, and each is divided into 
several clans (tep-fu) and septs which are said to foe exogamons, but 
whether on a totemistic or what other basis is not elicited. In each 
village reside two to six or eight of these clans, each in separate 
wards ; and each clan has its distinctive tartan. 

The feuds between these clans are as bloody and frequent as 
between hostile tribes ; hufc it is remarkable that it is almost invariably 
a war of one clan with another and not of the village as a whole. Thus 
Captain But lee stated : — I have often seen a village split up into two 
hostile camps, one clan at deadly feud with another whilst a third 
lives between them in a state of neutrality, and at perfect peace with 
both.” i Tbe cause of these blood feuds is often some petty quarrel 
about land or water, which develops into devastating war and is 
handed down from generation to generation till an opportunity is 
found no matter by what treachery, to have it revenged ; and the 
helpless women and children suffer most. One of these butcheries 
in 1876 thus described ^ In the middle of July a party of forty men 
of Moozema ( ? ‘ Mozuma ’) went over to Kohima and were admitted by 
one of the hJiels (clans) friendly to them, living next to the Puchatsuma 
quarter, into which they passed and killed all they could find, namely, one 
man, five women and twenty young children. The people of the other 
clans made no effort to interfere but stood looking on. One of the 
lookers on told me that he never saw such fine sport — the killing of the 
children was just like killing fowls ! ” 

The heads thus treacherously taken are nevertheless considered 
to be honourable trophies, as much so as if they had been taken in equal 
warfare. 

The villages are built on the very summits of the mountains and 
are very strongly fortified, owing to the almost constant state of war 
between the clans and other tribes. They are surrounded by deep 
ditches and the approach is often through narrow crooked lanes with 
high hanks on either side leading up to strong heavy wooden gates 


I Log cit.f p. 315. 


» A.G.E., 1891. 
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liewn out of one piece of wood, and above tlie doors are outlooks loop- 
holed where constant guard is kept in troublous times. Not un- 
frequeutly tbe only approach to one of these outer gates is up a notched 
pole fifteen to twenty feet high. The gate is usually decorated by a huge 
rudely carved liead of a mithan or bu:^alo with an effigy of a man 
between the horns, surrounded by a circle of human heads or skulls. 

The several clans, of which there are two to eight in every village, 
are frequently divided by deep lanes and stone walls and whenever 
an attack is imminent the roads leading to the village are studded over 
with stout sharpened pegs, ^o., as obstacles. 

In appearance the Angamis are a fine stalwart people with Mongo- 
loid features, taller and fairer than most of the neighbouring Naga 
tribes. The men crop their hair short in front to form a fringe over 
their brow and tie up the rest into a knot or chignon with cane or 
white cotton. For details of measurements see the tables. 

The younger women are occasionally rather pleasant featured but 
they soon become plain as the hard life of drudgery they lead is soon 
fatal to whatever good looks they had, and their carrying of heavy loads 
gives them thickset figures. 

The dress of the men in their war-paint is magnificent in form and 
colour. It is well shewn in the annexed reproduction of a sketch by 
Colonel WoODTHOKPE. In addition to his usual short blue light fitting 
blue kilt, ornamented with white cowrie-shells as a badge that he has 
taken part in a raid, and several gaudy scarves of scarlet, blue, yellow 
and white of the particular pattern of his clan draping his athletic chest, 
and his strings of red and yellow and other colour binds around his 
neck with a pendant, a slice of a great white conch-shell suspended 
by blue thread over the nape, the warrior is decked out with feathers 
and other ornaments and carries two spears and a shield almost as large 
and as gaudily decorated as himself. Into his hair-knot are stuck 
erect the huge tail-feathers of the hombill, white broadly barred with 
black near the tip, and such plumes also crown his shield, which is 
the stretched skin of the tiger, elephant, leopard or bear, decorated 
with scarlet-dyed tufts of goat’s hair. 

A collar of red-dyed goat’s hair trimmed with the tresses of his 
human victims — ^probably unfortunate women and children butchered as 
they went outside the village to fetch water— and this also is decorated 
with white cowries. This special badge of the warrior is analogous 
to tbe military collar-badges of rank of the civilized nations — though 
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liere wliere the fighting instinct mgns supreme, the taking of heads 
is so much a necessity of tribal-life that every young man is boy- 
cotted and insulted by the village maidens till he can sport some of these 
tokens of war or of cold-blooded murder* 

In addition to various other ornaments ^ including huge earrings 
of the tusks of the wild boar or of brass, and bunches of cotton streamers, 
the warrior wears red and yellow checkered cane armlets above his 
elbows and leggings of the same material, and into his girdle is thrust 
a heavy axe used as a cutting sword, the handle of which is also deco- 
rated with scarlet dyed goat’s hair.^ - 

The spears about 8 feet long are very handsomely bound round 
with particular patterns in plaited cane and a stiff bristling velvet of 
scarlet and black dyed goat’s hair, and they have a spike on the other end 
to stick them in the ground, as no Naga would leave his spear against 
a wall as this would bend it somewhat and so interfere with its accuracy 
in aim. 

Altogether the costume and accoutrements are most picturesque, 
and the sight of such an Angami warrior bounding along and making 
the hills re-echo with his war-cry is said to have an extraordinarily 
thrilling effect. This gaudy attire of the males quite eclipses that of 
the females, as is the rule in the Id.wer animal world. For the dress of 
tlie women is much less showy than that of the men. Heokiaces and 
bracelets however are worn and red stained bamboo ornaments in 
hair* Unmarried girls shave their head and wear white shell- earrings. 
The married women ^ braid or loop up ’ their hair, and dispense with 
their earrings. Brides are recognised by their hair hanging round 
theii* head in an intermediate state, too short to tie up. 

There is no settled form of Grovernment, every village and every 
individual is independent. Though nominally there is a headman who is 
usually selected for personal valour in war, still it is said his opinion 
when asked is only acted on at the individuals pleasure, or otherwise. 
Each Angami settles his own quarrels. 


i JPor details see Butles’s article, loc cit., p. 326. 

8 The red stain for the goat's hair, and bamboo hair-pins and rings is said by 
Dr. Watt, {Jour, of Anthropol. Inst. XVI., 864,) to be obtained from that species of 
wild, madder called BuMa Sikhimensis and not * manjeet ' or B. cordifoUa ; and the 
blue for the cloth is not from wild indigo, which is abundant locally, but from Bfro- 
hilantheB flaccidis. 
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Altliougli so democratic and acknowledging no hereditary chiefs, 
the individual can yet acquire private property, and this he can dispose 
of, and it descends in the male line. When a man dies neither his wife 
nor his daughters get a share in the property except their clothes. 

In cases of mishaps, such as a death and especially an accidental 
death, a condagration, and also at the birth of a child, the particular 
house in which the event happened is laid under a ban ; it is ^ tabooed * 
for a certain period usually three days. Thus when a leading man 
dies no one leaves the village, for three days, that is so long as the body 
remains in the house. This ordeal is called he7ini ; but this tei*m is also 
applied to a holiday propitiatory offering to the spirits, before sowing 
or reaping. 

At the festival called Sehreiigi dogs are eaten in great numbers.^ 

All showing their inveterate fighting instinct it is noted ^ that 
on the death of a warrior (fx'om natural causes) his nearest male 
relative takes a spear and wounds the corpse by a blow on the head, 
so that on his arrival in the next world he may be known and received 
with distinction,” as one who has died in battle. 

The dead are buried. A man has, as a warrior, his 2 spears laid by • 
his right side and his sword and the split bamboo and string to pro- 
duce fire after the * Naga fashion,’ A woman has a black cloth only 
laid beside her, and a basket of rice is thrown over the coffin in 
the grave and the earth filled in. And the skulls of the cattle killed 
for the feast are afterwai’ds fixed up ■ over the grave together with 
shield spear and cane ornaments worn by deceased. Over the grave 
of a woman her basket in which she carried her loads, her rice-pounding 
mortar and her weaving sticks are placed. On the 4th day a cock is 
sacrificed and eaten by all relatives and this concludes the cei'emony. 

The afiSnities of the Angamis are discussed farther on. They 
are surrounded by Bengma and Lhota Nagas on the noi'th, Kaoha 
on the west, Manipuri on the east and Ktihis on the south. They 
differ markedly in physique and colour from the dark squat LJiota 
Nagas adjoining them on the north. The Kaclia Nagas to their south 
claim kinship with them and try to get an Angami sword {dm) to be 
buried with them^ and for this purpose keep several in their houses. 

ANG-WAN-KU or Tahlang^ or Tablung^ a triblelet of Eastern Nagas. 


3 Brown,. p, 41, s Damant, OMcial Jour,, 1875. 


1 1891. 
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AN-ZAiSTG-j In-jang^ JJn-za^ Me-za^mah or Meng-ma. 

ANZANG ^ so-called ‘ Naga ’ tribe to tlie iiortli of the Angamis 
and Lhotas, in tlie hills bordering the Assam plains at the 
junction of E'owgong and Sibsagar districts. 

They are not a warlike people. They inhabit dense forests 
difficult of access, so that their villages are not usually fortified. Thej^ 
are mixing to some extent in marriage and customs with the Arleng 
or Mikirs, who share with them some of the outer forests fringing the 
plains. They are probably more nearly related to the Mildrs than the 
Nagas, One section of their txube seems to be named ‘ MayV 

Physically they ai’e darker and shorter in stature than their more 
stalwart neighbouring Nagas, and they crop their hair short and blacken 
tlieir teeth and indulge in betel mastication like the lower castes of 
Assamese. 

Their dress now generally resembles that of the Miklrs, There 
seems practically nothing yet recorded about their customs. 

AO, Hdti-hiri^ lldtUgoria,^ 8a-mai-na or 'Ni So-meli, 

A large warlike tribe of ‘ Nagas ’ on the outer ranges drained by 
the left or western tributaries of the Dikhu river to the south of 
Sibsagar district. They are separated by the Sema and Lhota Nagas from 
the Angamis on the south, and adjoin the ^ JSTaked ’ Nagas on the inner 
ranges towards the east. 

Subdivisions of Ao. 


Sub-tribes (not strictly endogamous). 
CJmny-ngi 


Mon g- sen,, ^ 


They call themselves ‘ Ni-so-meli 


Septs (exogamous). 
Ym-sung 
GJid-mi 

Pitng-ngau 

A-mimg-sJii 

TIon-kam 

M(tung-ge-tung^me7i 

Mong-sen^tsnng 

Yem-elie 

TJ^cJd 

Char 

Ai 

and ^ Sa-^mai-na ' ^ and are 


1 Dam 4 XT loe., cit.f 248, 
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called ^ Ao^ (or ‘ Aurh ’) by their ueigbbourmg iV'agfa tribes, and Kati-^ 
Mri or Sati-goria by the Assamese plains-people. 

The tribe is divided into two sections of almost equal size, the 
Chung-ngi or ^ Zung-gi' who appear to live furthest within the 
higher hills and adjoining the ‘ Naked ’ Nagas^ and the ilfo?zy-5en who 
seem to occupy the lower outer ranges fringing the plain, Gn the 
border between the two sub-tribes are a few mixed villages containing 
both tribes such as Deka Haimong and Mohung-ting villages. 

These two suh-tribes ax’e said^ to have been strictly endogamous 
until lately. Now they intermarry to some extent. They are divided 
into several exogamous septs, some of which I give in the table. 

Physically the Aos are darker in colour and less stalwart and tall 
than the Angamis, The men are not tattooed, ,but the women are so 
on the face, neck, breasts, arms and legs. The marks on the face are four 
slight vertical marks up on the chin for both sub-tribes. The other tattoo 
marks however are said to differ in the two sections, those of the arms 
and calves of the leg being most marked.^ This tattooing is evidently a 
tribal badge ot honour, for female slaves are not tattooed. 

The dress of the men is a loin-cloth and small apron, the pattern 
of which is said to vary from village to village ^ (or ? clan to clan). 
The ears are perforated in three places in a vertical line, the lowermost 
perforation is the largest and through it is thrust a large plug of bamboo 
or brass- tube with chained bell-pendants ; while in the upper two are worn 
tufts of cotton. Strings of white heads .are worn as necklaces. The 
warriors, who have taken a head, wear a collar of wild-boar tusks and a 
wristlet of white cowrie-shells ; but lately since raiding has been 
checked, men who have not taken a head have begun to wear these 
coveted badges. In the northernmost villages a small cane-helmet is 
worn decorated with boar-tusks. 

For arms they have the usual spear and shield and cleaver or axe 
{dao)j this last is fastened in a wooden sheath behind by a cotton string 
round the waist. 

The women of both sub4ribes dress similarly, but the CJmng-ngi 
tie their hair with a plaited string of black hair, whilst the Mong-sen 


^ Mrs. Clarke. Ao l^aga Shillong, 1893, 1, See also Mr. Clarke’s 

Dialect, in 1877. 

» 4.6, 1891, p. 243, 


« 4 O.E., 1891, p. zm.: 
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use strings of white cotton. Tlxeir dark blue loin-cIotK like a short 
petticoat from the waist to the knee is sometimes striped with red, 
and a dark bine cloth is thrown over the shoulder. Their ornaments 
are numerous strings of cheap red cornelian heads worn around the 
neck. In the upper part of the ear they wear large brass rings about 
four inches in diameter. These are made of three twists of thick brass 
wire and, after being passed through the ear, are supported by a string 
going over the top and round the back of the head.'’ ^ Large crystal 
plugs are also woiui. Old women wear anklets or gaiters of dark cloth. 

Their villages are usually of large size and on strong positions 
a long the mountain ridges, and are strongly stockaded, and surrounded by 
ditches bristling with sharp-spiked bamboos. Entry is through a massive 
doorway of one huge hewn block surrounded by look-outs. Inside 
near the gateway stands the guard-house and bachelors’ dormitory 
and palaver-house or morang with a huge hog-backed thatched roof. 
Its interior is carved with large figures of men, elephants, tigers, 
lizards, etc., I’oughly painted with the three colonrs common to the 
Naga and Garo tribes, — black, white, and reddish brow^n. Around the 
walls are the skulls of men and animals and skilful imitations of them 
(human skulls) made by cutting and painting old gourds ; these 
imitations are often so well done that at a little distance they pass 
for real skulls. The ridge of the morang projects a few feet in front, 
and is ornamented with small straw figures of men and tufts of straw 
placed at regular intervals. Outside each morang is a large platform 
of logs of wood, on w’-hich the young men and their friends sit and 
smoke thx’oughont the day, and hard by is an open shed in which stands 
the big (war-) drum formed of a huge trunk hollo-wed out, and elabo- 
rately carved to resemble a buffalo’s head, and painted in front after 
the manner of the figure head of a ship, and furnished with a tail at 
the other end. The drum is raised from the ground and rests upon logs 
of %vood. It is sounded by letting a heavy piece of wood, hinged on 
one side to the roof, fall on it, and by beating it with double-headed 
clubs.” » 

Each village is a republic where all are equal, and the nominal 
headman has scaix'ely any more authority than anyone else. 

The bachelors are supposed to sleep in tbe guard-house, and the 


1 Colonel Woodtuuki’k’s i^urvey Ileport on Hills, fur 1S74-75, Calcutta. 

2 iSUl. 
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unmarried girls in ^twos and threes’ in bouses by themselves or in 
company ^ith the old ^omen. 

Marriage is arranged by mutual consent of the two parties con- 
cerned, and amongst the Gliung-ngi is done without ceremony ; a nomi- 
nal present being given to the father of the bride as purchase price- 
Amongst the Mong-sen there is some cei’emony including a probationary 
marriage for twenty days before the final one ; during this time the 
bridegroom does not stay at his wife’s house, but the couple go off on an 
expedition by themselves. Inheritance seems to be in the male line, the 
children following the clan of their fathers. 

In some of their festivals the stately Mithan ox is savagely killed, 
literally hacked to pieces alive. 

One of these festivals seems to be a survival of marriage by capture. 
It lasts three days in August, and a chief feature of it are the tugs of war 
with a rope of jungle-creepers between the young women and the young 
men of the village, the girls trying to pull the rope outside the village 
which the young men exert themselves to prevent. After dark “ the girls 
form into circles holding hands, each clan on its own ground. They 
then begin a monotonous chan% at the same time circling slowly round 
and round. This dancing and singing go on for hours, its monotony 
being only interrupted by what may be called raids by the young men 
from a different clan. These come round with lighted torches and 
having picked out the girls tliey consider most pleasing, proceed to carry 
them off by force. Such seizures, however, lead to nothing worse than 
drinking, the girls carried off' being obliged by custom to stand the 
the young men free drinks.”^ 

Slavery is universal, but efforts are being made by our ofiicers to 
suppress the custom. Troublesome slaves were usually sold to the 
Nagas living across the Dikhu, amongst whom human sacrifice seems to be 
still prevalent. Slaves, paid by the A 05 to another village to make up 
a quarrel, were invariably slanghtered by the village which received 
them as an offering to the spirits of the men who had been hilled*^ 

The dead are not buried, but are smoked in a box which is then 
placed on a high platform outside the village, and on it are hung 
the man’s cloth, eating plate, drinking cup, and in front of the body 
of a warrior are set the row of heads he has taken and his spear and 
shield. 


1 Idem. 


S 1881, p. 78. 
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AR-LEKG, A-rleng^ ArAing or Mihir, 

. III 1 & -At A eng" or ‘ The Men/ as this tribe proudly calls 

itself, or ‘ Mihir ’ as it is called by the Assamese, inhabits 
that detached range of low forest-clad hills lying between the south 
bank of the Brahmaputra and the base of the Jaintia and Kachar hills, 
and chiefly in the No'Wgong district, east of Ganhati, between the 
Kopili or Langting and Dhansiri rivers, in 92® and 91° E. longitude and 
26® to 27® K latitude. 

These people have a tradition that they formerly occupied the 
Jaintia hills but were driven out thence by the KacJiaris, And Mr, 
G. S. Lyall ^ finds in the survival of geographical names of places 
and rivers, traces of the former occupation by the Mikirs of the hills 
to the south-east of Kachar, now exclusively inhabited by tribes. 


Subdivisions of Ae-leng. 


Sub- tribes. (? endogamous). 

Septs (exogamous). 

B/ongAiang ... ... 

Be (or Be-po) 


TBo-mo-ria (in W. Nowgong) 

Bong-jang 

Phdng-cho 


Bong •rung 

Edm-de 


Han-sa (or Ran-sek) 

Eong-chan 


JngAii 

Eong-hang 


Ing-jal 

Eong-pe 


IngAeng 

Sliing-p^mig 


IngAi 

Td-ro 


KaAar 

Td-rmig 


Kleng 

n-ron 


Ko-ro 

TokAi 


Kram^sa 

Tu-mung 


LekAi 

OkAang 

Tiit-so 

The Mikirs of Kowgong according to the Census Report are divided 
into four alleged endogamous sub-tribes z-Eong-hang, ChmAong, 

Amri and Diimrali or Tholua ; 

but I find that the last three are village 

names. The first two are stated on the same authority to be the liighest, 


and the last is the least primitive; and each of these is divided into 
the exogamous septs , — IngAi (or Mong^-pi) Ze-rang^ LeJcAi and Ti-mung ; 
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eadi of whicli again is subdivided into groups, bearing names, 
probably territorial such as Mo7ig’pi, Hansa or MenseJc^ Tut-so^ Bong« 
rung, Kram-sa, &c. 1 have noted in the table other exogamons septs 
which have come under my own notice, and here I give details of some 
of the septs, with whom others cannot intermarry. 

Of these hig-jal cannot marry with Kleng or Ing4eng, 

„ Kleng, Phang^cM or Oh-hang. 
,, Tivmtmg, Kleng, Ing-'leiig^ 

or Phmg-cM, 
„ Ko-ro, Be-po, Ta-rung, 

„ Bong-cliau, Bong~pe, 

Bong-nmg, Eanude- 
„ Be, Tartmg, Ta-^ro or IngtL 

If this latter list were extended, it would doubtless supply material 
for reconstructing endogamous groups. 

The smaller colony in North Kachar is divided according to Mr. 
E. 0. S. Baker ^ somewhat differently to that shown in the table. 
This difference however seems mainly due to altered spelling or 
pronunciation. Tlie Eong-hong alone are settled in the Kachar plains* 

The Arleng or Mihirs are still somewhat in the early stage of the 
wandering horde, without permanent villages. They are a shy mild 
race of forest nomads, clearing little patches in the dense semi- 
tropical forest for cultivating cotton and summer-rice, and moving on 
ill a few years to fresh-clearings. Unlike the other hill-tribes with 
fixed villages, who have shifting plots of cultivation in the forests, 
which usually are at some distance from the village, the reside 

within the plot which they are actually cultivating for the time, Bach 
village governs itself. 

The fear of man-eating tigers and other nocturnal wild beasts 
infesting tliese forests is probably the reason, why the wdiole village 
of the Mihirs usually live in one single large house raised on tall 
posts, the access to wiiich is only by a notched stick used as a ladder. 
Thus, in the same house, says Dalton, live sometimes as many as thirty 
married couples with their children, and the house is not divided into 
rooms. Since Dalton wrote, it seems to be becoming the practice to 


Tu-mnng „ 

Ok’hang „ 

Ing-li ,, 

Rong-liang ,, 

Koru „ 
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subdivide the bouse into a few rooms, though even then, married and 
unmarried and the children of two or three generations all live and sleep 
Imddied together with their fowls and a few goats, and their granary 
at one end. Under the platform of the house ai’e the pigs and extra 
goats, and fowls for sacrifice to the spirits. The buffaloes and cows — for 
the Mikirs unlike most of their neighbouring tribes use milk, the milk 
of cows and buffaloes, but not of goats, as a staple of diet — are fenced 
in near the house and there left to defend themselves during the night 
against tigers and other wild beasts. And some plaintain and orange 
trees are usually to be found around the house, when the site occupies 
an old clearing. 

In the vicinity of the Hinduised Assamese the Mikirs are rapidly 
liowever giving up their primitive habits. At Kamrup near the Assamese 
settlements I found that Mikirs are not only giving up their nomadic 
habits and forming fixed villages, but have abandoned their communal 
houses, and adopted separate houses for each family which are built no 
longer on piles but directly on the ground like the huts of the Assamese. 

Though generally plucky in the forest they are individually, like 
most forest tribes, shy and timid with strangers and usually bolt into 
the jungle on seeing a European. 

Physically they are a squat mongoloid race, flat-nosed, rather small 
eyed, and generally resembling the Lepchas in appearance, though some- 
what inferior to them in regularity of features and physique. The 
details of their physical type are given in the table and photographs. 

The ordinary dress of the Mikir man is a strip of cloth about six 
inches wide and six feet long bound round the loins and thighs. When 
travelling he usually wears a sack-like armless shirt of coarse blue or 
white home woven cotton cloth with a fringe hanging to his knees. 
This garment is often slightly embroidered with a basket-work pattern 
in various colours. Their knife has a straight blade about twenty 
inches long in an open scabbard, and is worn slung over their left side. 
Their hair is tied up in a knot, and surmounted by a turban. 

The women wear a long sheet wrapped round the body, under 
the armpit, and descending to the knees. It is tied at the waist by an 
embroidered tape like a lamp-wick, the long ends of which hang low 
down. They ai’e adopting the style of Assamese dress, and bazaar-made 
clothes and of late Manchester and Bombay cheap cotton goods are 
displacing the native, and the attire is getting more ample and decent. 
The teeth of all are blackened with betel. 
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The women take an equal part in all the oeeupations, ceremonies 

■and diversions of the men. ^ i> 4.1 * • 

Marria-e is only between adults. It shows vestiqes of the primi- 
tive maternal state, where the young man has to serve im the house 
of his wife’s father for a terra, usually of two years, before he can 
take his bride home. There is no public ceremonial marriage ; a fowl 
oSered privately to the spirits and its flesh eaten by the pair. 

Divorce is easily obtained and withonfc any fine. 

The names of children are given them by the oldest woman of the 

villac^e-whioh also seems a survival of the maternal stage 

Once a year, as with the Lepchas {ov Bong)f each village or Bang 
makes a "reat feast or sacrifice called Bong-her to their chief deity 
^ who by some is Hindnised into ‘ PrUM-Baja: The animals 

nhich are sacrificed must he of a white eolonr, tlins a white fowl, or 
.white goat, or white oow ; but an exception is made in the case of the pig, 
^hieh is the tit-hit of the feast.* The ground is swept clean, and 
spread with leaves of the wild plantain and wild cardamom, upon which 
are placed ofierings of flowers and whole and ground rice. The pig 

;and other animals are introdneed to Mnmm’ by the ^edicine-man 

(Se-hara-JcH), ^bo addresses the god in words to thm effect,- ^We 
have come here to offer to yon all the things yon see, and we hope that 
von will keep ns safe 1” The Wood (and the life) of the animals and 

someof the cooked food are offered to the god before the company 

commence to eat the flesh. , , . i „ 

This feast is one of great rejoicing with dancing, and if two or three 
villao'es combine, even cows and buffaloes are sacrificed. 

The maliguant demons of the hills and streams and lakes, who 
Wight the crops and cattle and men, are called Mu-hrang (? Inhang m 
Kachar)- and the equally malicions spirit which infests houses is 
called Peng. The first is believed to withhold the rain,^ and cause 
disease, and incite the tigers to kill the cattle and hnmaii-hein^, or to 
cause the wild buffaloes to attack and kill the tame ones. But they 
work their mischief in the dark-light destroys their power-hence the 
Mikirs never willingly venture out after dark ; and they worship these 


1 c/. My article on ‘The Lepohas and their Songs’ 
fur Sthnog. XII., 1899, p. 50. 

S C. Ltaiii, A.C.B., ISSI, p. 18. 

* E. C. S. Bakek, d.CJS., 1891. 
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spirits Biiicli more frequently than the great good spirit, hut without 
such palatable offerings and rejoicings. 

Tims wiltes an officer who has lived amongst them^ and 
Inhang {’>arnarn) do not appear to be gentlemen of much discernment 
as regards diet, their quotum of brains being chiefly employed in 
hatching evil : therefore, though it is very necessary to keep them in 
good humour by constant sacrifices, yet it is not necessary that these 
should be of any particular colour or quality ; and aged hens who 
have given up laying and taken to crowing, crippled goats or pigs 
that won’t fatten, are generally the victims slaughtered. The lesser 
devils merely require a fowl to be sacrificed to them, and when a person 
is ill, the medicine-man takes him in hand, and having taken a handful 
of cowries, he casts them on the ground, telling by the way they fall, 
where the Eemoto's proper dwelling is. This important detail found 
out, a fowl is sacrified in the vicinity of it, and the medicine-man 
proceeds to drive out the Hemoto from the patient into the dead fowl 
by exorcising incantations, etc. Sometimes, of course, the Kemoio 
refuses to go, and then the person dies as soon as the inside of the 
navel is eaten, that being the seat of life according to MiMr medical 
science. 

They burn their dead, and celebrate the event by a carousal and 
dancing. The villagers collect round the funeral pyre and, tlm medicine- 
man or Ochar having set this on fire, animals and birds are slaughtered, 
and feasting and drinking at once commence, enlivened by wild dancing 
round the burning pile, and by the soul-stirring music of tom-toms and 
two stringed bamboo violins. All through the night this continues, 
until the body and wood are reduced to grey ashes, and then, as dawn 
approaches, the people all retire, leaving only the Ochar and dead man’s 
relations to watch for the first streak of light, upon the appearance of 
which they immediately set to work to dig a hole in the ground suffi- 
ciently deep to obtain water. As soon as a small amount of liquid has 
collected, the Ochar scoops some up iu the hollow of his hand, and, 
scattering it about the scene of the cremation, he declares the place to 
be named after the dead man, and by such name it is known until the 
villagers remove or until the dead man is forgotten, seldom a period 
extending more than a few months. Cremation usually takes place at 
some little distance from any village? as a place has to be selected where 
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it is probable that water may be obtained, without much difficulty being 
undergone in digging for it. The favourite places, therefore, are the 
sandy beds of the larger rivers during the dry season, and their banks 
and other lowlying groiiiids during the rains. Were no water to be 
obtained after some hours' digging, the spirit on whose belrnlf it was 
being sought would be driven from heaven JDamra Jamarong and forced 
to take up his abode in hell Dampavri. To prevent all chance of such 
a catastrophe happening, water is always induced to appear in the hole 
by some means, foul if not fair." 

The spirit of a person is supposed to leave the body with the last 
breath, and goes thence direct to its destination, either Damra or 
Dampavrif the former under ordinary circumstances, the latter should 
he have been killed outright by a wild animal or have been in any way 
deformed during life. The Mikirs are the only peoj>le who believe in 
the immediate departure of the spirit from this ^vorld. The KacJiaris 
believe that for thirteen days the sonl haunts the earth, wandering 
about the scene of its release from the body. The Nagas say that for 
three days it remains with the body, and for this reason keep guard 
over the grave for two nights after the burial. In like manner the 
isTte/ctij and believe that for a certain i^eriod the soul is forced 

to dwell within the house it occupied in life. I^Tor does the 2Itkir 
believe in the power of the soul to revisit the earth, as do most other 
tribes, and with them to be dead is verily to be forgotten." ^ 

Although they do not yet employ Hindu priests, Hindu influence 
from Bengal is rajndly changing their customs.^ That foremost of all 
caste distinctions in practice, namely, what a person nmj eat or drink, 
is beginning to show itself. When, writes Mr. S. C. Bakii;K a few 
years ago, “ I came to this (Mikir) sub-division five years ago, I found 
that the Mikir coolies would eat anything that I shot including miiJiau 
'{wild oxen), bears, &o. How a great many will not eat any of the 
bovine tribe, and last year I met number who refused to eat a 
bear I had killed, whilst they were under the eye of my Kacliari 
interpreter, who considers himself a Brahman, took upon himself the 
duty of demonstrating the uucleanliiiess of bear's flesh, and the MiMrs 
closed their clasp knives and went to their rest empty and unhappy. 
A few hours after dark, howeveiy ^ shadowy form slunk out of the 
coolies’ quarters, and presently there was a sound of a knife working 


^ E. C. S. Baker. 


'3 1881, p. 82. 
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m fell 6 flesh. Aff;er a few minutes the watcher saw the form jump up 
with the lunik of flesh gi’asped in his hand, and retire hastily in the 
direction opposite that from which he had come and another form 
appeared on the scene. This last evidently did not understand how 
the bear had lost some of its finest meat, but, having looked carefully 
all round, the shadow squatted by the bear and the sound of 
the knife was again heard, but this time an interruption came before 
the meat was severed, and the second had also to bolt, and unluckilj" 
selected the bnsli already occupied as a hiding, place by shadow Ko. 1. 
On reaching this there was a scuffle, and a third shadow walked 
cautiously up to the busli to find out the cause. There was then the 
sound of suppressed giggling, and in a moment three shadows were to 
be seen seated busily carving the bear, then a fourth and fifth came, 
and the watcher i^etired to bed, but before he slept the odour of frying 
bear came to his nostrils, and he knew that all was well. The next 
morning a close observer might have noticed a look of repletion about 
the Mikirs, and a remarkable desire to avoid all conversation witli the 
Kachan official and the place where lay the remnants of what had 
once been a bear.” 

Many of them are readily becoming converted by the Christian 
missionaries as they are readily prosletiysed to such a benign faith. 

A-SRING-GIA, or Mi-ri-noh-po. 

A SEINCrIA outlying section of the * Hsfaked * NagaSy wldch 

within living memory has settled in the outer hills of 
the Ao Nagas to the south of Sibsagar, having travelled westward three 
days journey from their tribe. They arc fast losing their distinctive 
customs and adopting those of their neighbours, the Aos and the plains- 
poople of Assam. They are called by the Ao * Miri-noJc-po,* 

BHOTIYAS OF Bhotan, Bhotaiwscy Bhtttiyasy 

D alc-pa, Llio-pa or Lho-rig. 

■oTTAnr* A ^hese inhabitants of Bhotan, or * the end of Bhot\ 

(or Tibet), as the Hindus name the tract of the outer 
Himalayas to the east of Sikhim, are called by the Assamese and 
Indians ^ BIioHijaSy^ in common with all the other Tibetan-speaking 

i Cf, Ealpli Fitches Narrative^ Dr. Been anan- Hamilton’s Nepal, 1829; Colonel ' 
Pemberton's Eastern Frontier, and Mr, Eden’s Report of a Mission to Bhotan 1839- - 
1873, Dr. Geiffith’s Journals 1844; and my Bnddhism of Tibet 40, 284 and 
Among the Himalayas, p. 246, &o. 
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peoples.^ To distingnisli them from the BlioHyas of Tibet, of Fepal, 
and of Sikhim respectively, I shall refer to them as Bhotiyas of Ehotan. 

They tisiially call themselves ’ because, so they say, they 

profess the Diih-ipa form of Lamaism ; though tliis title may possibly be 
a strained modern perversion of the appellation Drug-pa (spelt Khrog-pa) 
which is the Tibetan name for semi-uomadie pastoral tribes.^ They are 
called by the Tibetans LJw-pa or Lhorig, that is, ‘ Southerners,’ as they 
lie to the south of Tibet ; whilst their Lepcha neighbours on the west 
call them which may be a corruption of the word Btihf which is 

spelt Bnig ; or it may be a form of the name of the western district of 
Bhotan, namely, ^ P«-ro/ 

Subdivisions of Bhotaxesis* 

Siib-tribes (? eudogamous). Septs (? esogamous). 

Duh-pa " ... ... Wang^ with title ^Bon" or lord. 

, 8ha or Zang 

Pmn4^ang->hiu 
Yurthim^h^, 

Smig-he-ha. 

Clianli and TJ^clilm^ha, 

Kar-m* 

&c., &c. 

Ila-pa ov Har-pa ... ... ? 

Miisel-pa (W. of Tista) 

The divisions of these people seem to be mostly territorial, and 
appear to be without restrictions on marrin.ge. The Ha-pa or Rar-^pa 
occupy the upper part of the country bounding Tibet. The workers 
in mon, ‘ IjTar-ru,’ ax^e said to Lave the lowest position, A section of 
herdsmen settled west of the Tista, called Mu-sel-pa^ seems to be an 
endogamous gx'oup, and they profess the Hying-ma form of Lamaism.^ 

In appearance the men ai’e heavier and clumsier in features and 
build than the Tibetans of Sikhim and the adjoining part of Tibet, 
and they have exceptionally large heads and long faces. 

Both men and xvomen shave their heads, unlike the Tibetans 
proper who wear pig-tails. And the men wear turbans instead of the 
common Tibetan or Chinese hat. 


i Mhnology of Tihetj W, W, Hockhill, p. 673. 
* Of, my Buddhism of Tihetj 55, &o.. 
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Tlie marriage tie, if it can properly be said to exist at all, is very 
loose. Most ol tlie adult men profess to be monks, but their celibacy is 
only in name. They are a rude treacherous people and seem steadily 
decreasing in numbers, owing apparently to the absence of any regular 
marriage system. 

BODO, see Kacliari. 

CHAKMA, see Tsahma. 


OHIN. 


CHIIl?', Khyin or Kliyen. . 

This wild tribe, which is conterminous with tlie south-eastern 
‘ Naga ^ and the Kuld^ is properly on the Burmese side of the 
water-parting. A note on the customs of the Chins of the Arakan hills 
was given in the Journal of the Society by Major Fryer, ^ together with 
some promiscuous measurements of skulls and limbs, and Mr. WooD- 
Masox added for comparison the cephalic indices of eleven individuals of 
the Lushai hill men.* A good account of this tribe illustrated by photo- 
graphs is given by Messrs. Carey and Tuck in their Gazetteer of the 
country.^ 

My measurements of the tribe are reserved for my series on Burma. 

In the Lushai hills they are subdivided into Po^, Jahan and Zao 
or Liihher* 


OHING-MEG-NU. 


OHUSTG-MEG-IJU or Tamlu, 

This outlying small tribe of * Naked ^ ISfagas is 


in the north-east border of the Naga Hills district 
and to the west side of the Dikhu, the majority of the ^ Naked * Nagas 
in the Assam valley being east of that river. 

Although adjoining the Ao$, this tribe are physically superior to 
that tribe, lighter in colour, and differ markedly in dress, cut of hair and 
language. 

The dress of the men is exceptionally scanty. A black rattan- 
cane or a strip of white bark is wound twice or thrice round the loins 
and a large tail of hark is left hanging down behind. In addition 
are garters of cane dyed red and armlets of the same. On great 
occasions the warriov wears a helmet of cane and paints a few stripes 
of white on his face.* 


l The Chin JSillSf Eangoon, 1896. And their language is analysed in an Essay 
by B. Houghton, Eangoon, 1892, 

8 1875, 1. » Froc. AS., 1875-97. 4* 4.0. E., 1891, 245. 
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Bofli ipen and women are tattooed, tlie nien on tlioir chests, 
where each warrior keeps Ms I’ecord of heads in the shape of the 
figure of a man roughly tattooed for each head taken, the women on 
their legs and breasts.^ 

The women wear a narrow cloth about 12 inches wide girdling 
the loins. It is sometimes striped with red. The breasts are uncovered. 

The houses are not raised on high platforms. 

Their dead are not buried but are smoked as with the Ao6% and 
then put in coffins in the foot of a large tree outside the village gate. 
Ill the case of men of distinction the head is wrenched and placed 
in an earthen pot, which is then thatched over and deposited at the 
foot of the tree which supports the body,* 

CHING-MI or ? 

CHINGr MI little-known tribe occupies the higher ranges on 

the extreme east of Bhotan, ^^nd extends north of the 
Mas across the water-parting into the Pemakoi district of Tibet on 
the lower Tsang-po, The Survey-explorer K.P., a native of Sikhim, 
who is our chief authority for them,s tells me that they are very like 
the Lepchas in appearance and mild manners, but the men crop their 
hair and the women wear large pins to fix their coil of hair. A more 
Tibetanized section of the tribe, although living amongst the others, 
is called Ko4o7ig4e-pa Oliing-i^L They come into the Tibetan village 
of Pemakoi, bringing forest produce for sale. They are possibly the 
Ea-pa Tana^ig or the ‘ Tenae Mm * of whom Dalton had heard vagne 
accounts from the Miris^ and against whom a punitive expedition w^as 
sent a few years ago — see under ^ MisliingJ 

CHING-P6, Singpho, Ka-chm or Ka-hhyen. 

CHING PO aggressive tribe of hardy highlanders occupies a 

broad strip of the mountains stretching from tlie western 
hoiVlers of Yunnan across Upper Burma to the Billing valley at the 
upper end of the Brahmaputra. They are a vigorous warlike race, 
and during the past two centuries have pushed the Shans and Buimiese 
before them in many places. 

1 Idem. 

» i.C,B , 1891, 246. 

* A short Tocabulary of their dialeot is given by him in Survey Seyori for 
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Thei^e was not a GUng-po village between Bbama and Sand less that 
two hundred years ago, so a Shan chief told Mr. Cushing,^ and now the 
mountains are occupied by a large population of them, and several of the 
villages and moiiutairis still retain their Shan names although no Shans 
remain in that region, and many Shan agricultural names have been 
adopted by the Ghing-po as none existed in their own mountain tongue. 

They still are pressing eastwards and south iu Burma, and have 
ousted the 8ha7is from the district bordeiung the first defile of the 
Irawadi, and are settling on the plains beyond the mountains. 

They penetrated into the Brahmaputra valley, it is believed, little 
more than a hundred years ago,* and so terrorized the Ahoms that their 
name was well known in lower Assam about 1810 when Dr. Buchanan 
visited there. They crossed the Patkoi range near Dibrugarh and settled 
on the hills of the Dihing river bordexung the Bor Khamti country. 

They offered stubborn resistance to our troops in the war of annex- 
ation of Upper Burma in 1886-87, and it was in that war, on the Bhamo 
frontier, that I first met them. Such daring fighters were they, that onr 
mercenary Afghan troops quite respected them and dubbed them ‘ the 
Afghans or Tatlians of Burma.’ And now that their country is 
annexed and their |)luck and endurance has been appreciated, they are 
being enlisted as military police for service locally in Upper Burma. 

In Assam they have degenerated somewhat by opium-eating and 
spirit-drinking, though they still are superior in physique to the Ahoms 
and other Shans in their neighbourhood. 

Subdivisions of Ohing-p6. 

? Sub-tribes (endogamons) ? Septs (exogamous). 

KhU-nam (Lowlander) Nam-lrong Pisha. 

Bm~hon* 

Ta7igaik Sarolc. 

Dai-pha. 

Mai*o Ning-ra^ 

KhaAchu (Upper hills) Tui^eng, 

Duleng. 

Mirip*Ghi7ig-gQng. 

Kv,7n»Shangi 
Si- 8 m, 



^ Sketch of the Ka-hhyen hm^u.B.gQ, J.E.A.S., July 1880. 

^ ilANNAY states tiie elate as 1793 A.D.^SeUctimis from Govt. Becords. ’ 
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.f Their proper tribal name is ‘ where the o has the sound 

of the ‘ aw ’ in ^ law.’ This name I found ^vas pronounced exactly in 
the same way, by both the Assamese and Burmese sections of the tribe, 
notwithstanding that the anglicised form of spelling it, which is current 
in Assam, namely ‘ Singpho,’ suggested a diifex'ence in this respect. 
Dr. Buchanan ‘Hamilton spelt it * Ching^phos^ ^ which is nearer the 
correct form. The word does not mean ‘ a man ’ as is iisuallj' statecLS 
The Burmese call them Ka-’^liin or Ka^Jcliyen in contradistinction to their 
south-western neighbours, the Chins or Khyens. 

The divisions of the tribe I have not yet been able to make out at 
all satisfactorily. The wilder section to the north in the neighbourhood 
of the Amber-mines-district is called Kha-hhii, which Mr. Needham 
derives from Kha a river, and kJm a bead, and this certainly designates 
their geographical position, as they occupy the heights near the sources 
of the Irawadi river The Doanniya are half-breeds witli their Assamese 
slaves, and are chiefly found on the lower Dihing near the Makuni 
coal mines. 

Physically the men are of athletic frame and fair height, with not 
very marked Mongolian features, except the more eastern members of 
the trib§ bordering China. They speak in much the same loud harsh 
tone and staccato style as Tibetans, so much so indeed that hearing 
them speaking unseen in the dense forest, I almost fancied they wei'c 
Tibetans. And many of their words for commoner objects seem 
identical with the Tibetan. 

Their general appearance and customs have been desciubed by 
Dalton ^ and othei’s from the Assam side, and by Andeeson from the 
Burma side.^ The group here illustrated from my photograph com- 
prises the chief of Di-rap Ti-rap’) and his family, who belong to the 
Nmn-hrong^Bisa sept or group ; and his kinsman the chief of Bisa, 
whom I also photographed, was of the same type. 

For dress they wear a close-fitting blue or black jacket and a 
checked loin cloth in Burmese fashion, and occasionally a plaid thrown 


1 Mastem Indian III. 662. 

8 Cushing loc, tit, ' 

5 THe border of their country was entered by E. Geay, J.E. Soc., 
1894, 223. 

* Mthn* Beng^ 9, 'alsoHANNAY, Bbonson, in The Asiatic Society*^ Jomiial^ xviii, 
nd Bkown op, cit, 

6 Mandalay to Momem, 
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over the shoulders. The pattern varies, but is always in small checks 
or very narrow stripes. The hair is tied up into a knotj and over this 
is wound a small turban, over which a huge round mat hat is worn as 
a protection against the sun and rain. The men tattoo on the arm 
and shoulder, and all married women on both legs, from the knee in 
broad parallel bands. Their arms are a large flat curved sword of 
the Kluim-ti pattern, worn in an open wooden scabbard slung over the 
shoulder by a hoop o£ cane, a short thrusting spear, a cross-bow with 
bamboo arrows, and a shield of buffalo-hide. When travelling they carry 
one or two satchels embroidered by their wives or sisters to hold 
their food, opium, tobacco, &c. 

They are addicted to opium-eating, and grow the poppy them- 
selves, though they readily barter goods for Indian opium. 

The women wear one piece of horizontally broadly striped red and 
blue cotton cloth wound round the waist — above tbe breasts — in the case 
of maidens, also a jacket. Married women wear their hair in a knot on 
the crown fastened with tasselled pins, the unmarried on the back of 
the neck. In the ear are tlirust large plugs of bright amber. 

Slavery is prevalent. It was estimated that they and their Burmese 
kinsmen possessed in 1837 no fewer than a hundred thousand Assamese 
whom they had carried off as slaves^ 

Their villages are usually situated on strong positions, and the 
individual houses are exceptionally large, eighty to hundred feet long, 
with a raised wooden platform, and divided into various compartments. 

Polygamy is prevalent. The girl is purchased. Inheritance is in the 
male line and is peculiar in that the eldest and youngest only inherit — 
the intermediate sons getting nothing. The eldest obtains the estate, 
while the younger gets the moveable property and goes off to found a 
new settlement. 

They bury their dead in wooden coffins. Beside the deceased 
warrior is placed his sword, arrows, or if he had a gun, that weapon with 
powder, bullets and flint, also food, clothes and money, for the use of his 
spirit in the next world. In case of chiefs the body is kept for years 
unburied outside the village and surrounded by the emblems of rank 
which it had in life. In death by violence a buffalo is sacrificed to 
appease the wrath of the spirits, and its head is fixed near the grave. 


1 Dr. McOosh, Topography of Aesaw, 1837, 150, and Dalton 

J. nr. 6 
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Their worship is simple animism. At the entraiice to the Tillage 
and amongst the hills and in the forest are little hamhoo shrines for 
offering food and drink to the spirits, and every house has a special 
door for the use of the spirits of deceased ancestors if they wish to 
re-visit the family. 

CHUTirA. 

A semi-Hiiiduised tribe of the upper valley of Assam, 
which was in occupation, of the plains around Sadiy a 
in the 13th century at the time of the A/mw invasion. They are 
generally alleged to be of Shan origin, though Dalton believed them from 
their language to be closely related to Kacharis, They seem to have 
largely intermarried with the Aliom^ so that while the latter have a 
sub-division called ‘ CJiuHya,^ the Ohutiyas have sections calling them- 
selves Ahoms. They are now chiefly found in the Sibsagar district side 
by side with the Adorns. 

They indulged in human sacrifice until the British occupation of 
their country. 

Subdivisions of Chutita. 

Sub- tribes (endogamous) Septs (Pexogamous) 

Beori ■ . i (? territorial) 

Zenga-][>ani > 

Borahi (Semi-Hinduised) Pator-hat (? „ ) 

Hinduised including Ahom^Ohutiya caste. 

They are divided into three sub-tribes,— -the Deori the most primi- 
tive, the Borahi semi-Hinduised, and the more Hinduised sections 
including the ‘ Ahom * Ohutiyas. The Beori are found in Lakhimpur 
and Sibsagar, and they live in huts raised on posts. The others live on 
houses on the ground like Assamese. 

Like the Qaro and Ohing-p6 they do not drink milk. 

Marriage demands a bride-price often amounting to about ono 
hundred rupees* 


DAFLA, ^ Bomphila^’* Bangui or Nosing. 

This wild and little-known tribe inhabits the nxountains 
on the north side of the Brahmaputra between the Miris 
and the AkaSy to the north of where the Darang and Lakhimpur 
districts adjoin each other. 


DAFLA. 
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The name jOaj^a appears to be an Assamese epithet^ though its 
meaning is not apparent. The eastern members of the tribe seem to call 
themselves Ni-smg or anci are differentiated by the Assamese as 

* Tagin JDafla ’ ; whilst the western and especially those settled near the 
plains and foot of the hills call themselves or It is 

doubtful whether these are separate endogamons sub-tribes. I was 
told however that the former tattoo their faces with a transverse band 
across the cheeks, whilst the latter do not tattoo at all. In the accom- 
panying plate 'No. 3 is a Ni-sing, whilst Hos. 1 and 2 are Bang-ni. 

The men wear their hair in a top-knot fastened by wooden pins 
or small combs, and distend the lower lobe of the ear with large cylinders 
of bamboo, like table-napkin rings. The women wear large earrings 
reaching to their shonlder. Slavery is common with them, the slaves 
being mostly Assamese captured in the plains or bought from the Ahors 
and other tribes. Slaves are not allowed to marry girls of the tribe 
They marry amongst themselves. They were called to me ‘ Matimoria^' 
in contradistinction to Gam or ‘ chief,’ the Assamese title of the freemen. 

Marriage is mostly by capture, but presents are afterwards given to 
appease the parents of the bride. Polygamy is common, and property 
and kinship descend to the son who inherits all the wives, except of 
course his own mother. Polyandry, which was recorded by Dalton, is 
said by Mr. Stack to be not now prevalent. They bury their dead in a 
sitting position. 

They seem related to the A6or5j and their language, according to 
Mr. Needham, is very similar.^ 

DOANIYA, mixed and Assamese. 

DZO, a title of the Lushai see ‘ KuhV 
EMPEO, a title of ‘ Jerni ‘ Naga.’' 

FAKIAL, or Fa-Ice. This is a title of a small colony of Shans^ who 
migrated from Mogaung and Hukong in Burma about 1760 
A.D.* and have settled on the Dihing near Makum in Dihrugarh 
district. They employ Burmese Buddhist priests and wear the Burmese 
dress. ' 

GARO, Assamese and Bengali title of the Maude. 

HAJ0N6, the primitive Kachari of the hilly tracts. 


1 Mr. R. C. Hamilton, C.S., is publishing, through the Assam Secretariat Press, 
a more detailed grammar of ilieir dialect. 

S Col. Han nay’s Report. 
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H4TI60B1A, Assamese title of Jo. 

IITZEMX, synonym of Jenii. 

JAINTIA , synonym of Synteng. 

SEMI, appears to be a chief title, of the Kacha Naga of the hills of 
North Kachar, who on the Kachar side call themselres ^ ^ 

and who seem related to the tribelets called Koireng or Liymig 
Yema^ slso ? Armg ov Sengima, 

EABUIy Nagas of Manipur, 

KAGHIRI, Kosarif Boro and Bodo^ or Bam, 

KAOHARI proper name of this large semi-Hindnised Mongoloid 

tribe is involved in much obsouritj. As BucHAKA^i*- 
Hamilton pointed out they call themselves Boro or but Mr. Ekolb 
in his exhaustive grammar ^ of the dialect of the tribe states that this 
is simply the Assamese form of the Indian word for ‘great/ so that 
I have preferred the more generally used term Kachari to designate the 
tribe. It is perhaps worth considering whether this word Borfo may 
not be related to the old name of Tibet, namely, ‘ Bod/ The title 
Kachari is usually interpreted as being the Indian term denoting an 
inhabitant of the KacJih or submontane marshy tracts. It is pro- 
nounced by the people themselves Kosari, who distinguish themselves 
from the Kos, their still more Hindtiised neighbours, whose title is 
usually spelt ‘ Ah A* 

Although the title Kachari suggests that it denotes a native of 
Kachar, it does not appear that Kacliar was ever the chief head- 
quarters of the tribe within historic times. The Kacharis are found 
chiefly in the central Brahmaputra Yalley, in the districts of Kamrup, 
Goalpara, Parang. Tlie purest section of the tribe appears to be the 
Sojai or ‘ Hajong ’ who live in the hills, the word Hajo meaning ‘ a hill ' 
in both the Kosari (Kachari) and the Kos (Koch) dialects. The Jha^iia 
or ‘ jungle-living ^ section is also less Hinduised. They are restricted 
to Lower Assam and are enlisted in the military police. The 8onwal or 


i Mr, Soppith’s Oramwian 
S Damant 1880, 

8 Grammar of the Kachari Language, Also A,G,U.y 1881, p. 67, Where Bfr. 
EndIiB transliterating the spoken o by a says they call themselves Baraphka or 
children of the JBara ( Great) . See also B. HonaaoN’s articles on the Bodo tribe 
in J,A,S, (B,), 1829-56, and reprinted in his Miscellaneous Essay.Si 
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Sadiola are oiostly gold-washers in the Lakhimpiir district in Upper 
Assam. 

Physically they are a sturdy stalwart people (see plate XIII, lowest 
figs, for plains Kachari, and plate VII, lowest fig. for Hojai). They 
have distinctly Mongoloid eyes, with scanty face hair. They have 
adopted many of the externals of Hinduism, and many of them recruit 
the ranks oi the Koch caste. Like the Garos and Ohutiyas they do not 
drink milk. 

They still retain traces of the maternal stage of the family. It is 
a common practice for the bridegroom to serve for his wife for months 
and even years ; ^ though exemption from this service can be purchased 
by a money payment on marriage. 

Several of their other Customs were I'ecorded by Mr. Hodgson in 
his essay on the tribe.* The Eahha and Lalung are closely 

related to the Kachari. 

KAOHIN, Burmese epithet of Ohing-po. 


KASIA, Ka-se-ya, ‘ Gosseya * and lihasia or Kai*rium, 

EASIA little is known about this in many ways 

interesting Mongoloid tribe, notwithstanding that the British 
capital of the Assam province has stood so long in its midst, on the 
Shillong * plateau.’ 

The different ways in which Europeans spell the name of this 
tribe well illustrate the need for a definite system in transliterating 
into Roman characters the spoken words of an unwritten language. In 
Dr. Bochanan-Hamilton’s account of the tribe, written about 1810, to 
which little has since been added,* the name of the tribe is given as 
* Kasia^^ of which a more popularly spelled form was ‘ Gosseya,’ whilst 
Rbnnell about 1780 A.D. in his pioneer map gave the form * Gitssay’ 
for the country. Colonel Dalton also uses Dr. Buchanan-Hamilton's 
form of the word, but in modern official documents the woi’d is 
aspirated into ‘ Khasia,’ a form which so far as I could find does not 
represent the native form of the word, which, outside the influence of the 
European missionary schools, is pronounced Ka-si-a or Ka-se-a. The 


1 Endle A.C,E., 1881, p. 71. 

2 hoc, cit, 

5 H. Walters Jls. Besearehes, Vol. 17 5 Ool. H. Yule, (B.), 1844 1 Sir 
J. Hookeb*s Himal. Jours,, II., Oldham’s Geology of the Kasia Hills, On the Ehasia 
Tribe by Lt. E. H* Steel, Trans, Mthnolog, Soc,^ VIII. 305* 
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interest of this point is that this tract of countrj, the * CtmOfij ’ of RknnelLj 
or properly ^ Ease,' is, in common with the adjoining hills of South 
Manipnr, known to the Bni'mese as ‘ Ease,' or as they lispingly call it 
‘iTa-Me,’ and it stood in considerable repute amongst the Burmese 
for its female slaves. The Sintengs who adjoin the Kasias on the ^ Jaintia ’ 
Hills, so far as I understood, called the tribe Kai-rium or Kais'hymn, 

Linguistically the are said in the Assam census reports 

to occupy a group by themselves, exhibiting no relationship with any 
other known language in their neighbourhood ; the fact however is that 
both the language and the people have not been pi'operly studied. 

Physically they are stui'dy and muscular with great calf develop - 
nient, with distinctly Mongoloid eye and longish face. The peculiarity 
of their nose is described under nasal index. Their complexion is 
generally stated to be ‘ fair, often ruddy,’ ^ but this is misleading. Their 
complexion is recorded in the table, and is generally exceptionally dark 
for a tribe living at a relatively high elevation. None of them seem 
to he tattooed. Their ears ai’e slightly pierced for rings or very small 
plugs. The section called TFdr who live in the lower valleys are 
perceptibly darker ; the Bhoi appear to be closely related to th e 
Sintengs, 

They were in a very primitive state until lately and unacquainted 
with the art of weaving and they still practice the maternal form 
of inheritance, and have their kinship based on groups of ^ mother- 
hoods,’ the details of which have not yet been satisfactorily elicited. 
The husband enters the wife’s family and then exchanges his own 
name for that of his child — Telcnonymy as Professor Tylou has 
termed it. 

One of their striking customs is the erection of monumental slabs 
of stone to commemorate great events, inclndiiig the death of their 
chiefs. Thus on their hill sides may be seen rows and circles of tall 
slabs like a miniature Stonehenge; and from this funereal custom 
Colonel Dalton believed that they wei^e allied to the Dravidians. 

Intensely superstitious and overaTved by the invisible powers of 
the earth and air, like the Tibetans, they offer a libation to their divinities 
before drinking, by dipping a finger three times into the vessel and 
flicking a drop or two over each shoulder and in froiit.^ 






3 E . B ., 67. 
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KHAM-TI or ^TaV 

KHAM TI tribe, called ‘ Kham^ii ’ after tbeir country, wliicli 

lies on the upper sources of the Irawadi between eastern 
Assam and China in longitude 97® to 98® E., to the north of and 
bordering the Ghing-po country, invaded the Dihing valley of Assam 
about a hundred years ago, and got as far as Sadiya. Some colonies of them 
still exist thereabouts. The name of their country may mean according 
to Mr. IsTeedham ® the golden locality ’ (from hham gold and ti a spot).^ 
Tn regard to this name it is curious that tiieir country is almost con- 
terminous with the ‘ Kliam ’ province of Tibet. 

The Assam section of the tribe call themselves Tai ^ Shy am,* the 
latter part of the title being their pronunciation, as I heard it, of the 
word which we ordinarily know as Shan, that great branch of the 
Mongoloid race. 

They may be regarded as a later name of the same stock which 
sent forth the Ahom several centuries before. The divisions of the 
tribe specified in my measurement list appear to be territorial and of 
no structural importance. Tn these the frequency of the prefix M&n 
suggests that they may be the Man barbarians of the Chinese, or it 
may be possibly the cognate epithet by which the Burmese are still known 
to the Assamese. Another common prefix of these divisions of the tribe 
is Lung ; of these the Lung-ting is said to be the highest in rank. 

Physically they are a tall people, but are considerably addicted to 
opium-eating and are less hardy than their long-headed Oliing^po 
neighbours, especially the Kha-lchu who raid and harass them. 

They are professing Buddhists of the Burmese type of that 
religion. 

EHUMBU inhabitants of the Khumbu District of Eastern 

Nepal to the east of the Dudh Kosi river.* Under this 
term are included the Bliotiyas or Tibetan-speaking inhabitants of the 
upper part of Eastern Nepal as well as the semi-Hinduised Nepalese, 
the Kiranti of the lower valleys. 

EIBANTl ^ semi-Hinduised Mongoloid tribe of the lower Khumbu 
' district of Eastern Nepal and of lower Sikhim. This name 
seems to be a corruption of the Hindu epithet for the Cis-Himalayan 


i Grammar of Khamti, p. 1. 

* Cf, My Among the Himalayas, 406, 
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barbarians, namely, KirUt} They are better known by their more 
flattering Hindu title of ^ Jimdar ^ ov ' crofter,’ and ‘ ^ They Ivave 

assnraed the dress and language of their OTerlords, the GurJchas^ Their 
neighbours to the east, the LimhtSy seem also to respond to the title 
J%iranti. , , 

XOGIBl^ Kos^ Cooch^ or 

. This Bem>Hinduised people occupying the plains of the 

Brahmaputra between Lower Assam and Korth- Eastern 
Bengal, are in many ways interesting. They do not, as stated by Oolonei 
Dalton, Mr. Rislby and others, belong to the dark Dravidian aborigines 
of India, but are distinctly Mongoloid, though somewhat heterogeneous. 
This term Koch has become more of a caste title than a tribal appella- 
tion, so that individuals of the Kachan, Garo, EabJm, Lalung and allied 
Indo-Chinese tribes are admitted as members ; and there seems also in 
places to be a slight leavening with Ghandal blood ? Thus any one of 
these tribes can become a Koch by establishing a Brahmauical priest 
and giving up eating beef, though he need not necessarily abjure 
animal food altogether. In this stage he is called Saraniya^ usually 
pronounced in the Assamese fashion ' Horoniya,* which means ‘ a refugee,’ 
implying that he has taken refuge in Hinduism, The more advanced 
stage can be gained by leaving ofl beef and swine’s flesh and strong drink 
altogether, when he assumes the full externals and status of a Hindu. 

When posing in this way as Hindus they are, in view of their 
evident origin, only assigned by the more orthodox Hindus the position 
of one of the very lowest castes. The term Koch therefore not being a 
favoured one in Bengal, it is usual to find them dropping that title 
wherever there is a resident raja of their own kindred as at Koch 
Bihar (Kuch Behar), Darang, Bijni, Meehpara, Sidli, Beltoia, Jalpai- 
guri and Lakhi. At such places they call themselves by the higher 
sounding Indian title ‘ Bajbahsi ’ or ‘ Royal race.’ 

A good deal has been written about this people by Dr, Bcchanan- 
Hamilton, s Mr. B. Hodgson* and Colonel Dalton.^ As Sir Joseph 


1 Tribes and Castes of Bengal, 

2 C/. My Among the Himalayas, 306, for note aad photograph. 
S 1, &c. 

^ Mast India III. 540, &c. 
s MiscelL Mssays, I. 72. 
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Hooker observed, ^ the Oooehes^ a Mogul (Mongolian) race.,, are a 
fine athletic people not very dark,” 

I have intimately studied the KoeJi for several years when camping 
through their country, and my notes are so bulky that I reserve them 
for a possible monograph on the subject.* 

The men dress generally like Bengali peasantry. The women go 
about without restraint openly, and usually with their heads uncovered. 
Their dress like that of the women is merely a narrow striped 

cloth wrapped round the body. In the younger women this clotli 
reaches as high as the breasts and descends to the knees ; but in the older 
women it is little more than a loin-cloth. The married women usually 
wear a bracelet of huge conoh-shell, like the Bhotiya women of Eastern 
Hepal. So similar indeed are these people of different tribes in this 
region in appearance as well as in dress, that Dr. Bibbeck’s illustration 
Ho. 43 of a Ltishai womm might be taken for women of this tribe in 
every particular, 

I have roughly grouped the divisions of this people for my measure- 
ments as follows : — 

Koch^ proper, including Modai and ‘ Pani Koch ^ of Garo Hills. 

Horoniya or Saraniya^^ semi-Hinduised. 

KQm 4 aUi most Hinduised. 

Koch. 

KantauKoch, 

Bajhansi. 

BeshL 

Foli (Sadhii and Balm), 

A large series of measurements of from Bengal, taken mostly 
by a Hospital assistant, has been published ^ by Mr. Risley ; many of 
them however do not appear to have beeri typical Koch, 


KOLITA. 

EOLITA ^ Hindu caste of the Assam plains claiming to be 

or Kshatriyas. They have a slight Mongoloid type of features, 
and seem to be the mixed descendants of the Indian Kayasth or writer-caste 
who came up the Brahmaputra to officiate as priests to the tribes who 


1 jStm., Joan, 1. 384. 

S Of, My Among the Mimatayaa^ p. 291. 

S The Chittagong Kill Trihea, by Br. E. Rxebeck, ed. by A, H. Keane, London, 
1885. * In Mr. Eisley’s Tribes, ^c. 
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weve adopting Hinduism, the Kochf Kachans and others. They were 
displaced, however, by the Brahmans and degraded to a low caste, 
which position is nevertheless belied by their good colonr and features. 
The great Hindu reformer Sankae, who headed the revolt in India 
against the tyranny of the Brahmans about the end of the fifteenth 
century, belonged to this caste, and was a native of No wgong, above 
Kamrup. 

Despite their bad treatment by the Brahmans, they hold their own 
and wear the Brahmanical thread. 

KUKI. 

This wild tribe although living, strictly speaking, outside the 
* Brahmaputra Valley is introduced here on account of its 
close affinities with its neighbouring tribes in that area, and also in 
order to bring my series of measurements and notes into relation with 
those of Dr. Eiebeck and Captain Lewin ^ in the Kuki-Lushai hills. 
This tribe occupies the hills of Chittagong, from the Koladain river 
to Tipperah, and the adjoining ranges to the south of the Nagas, and 
Kachar, and west of Manipur, on the east side of the lower Brahmaputra 
valley, near its mouth at the Bay of Bengal, an area of about 300 
square miles. 

They are head-hunters like the Nagas^ and formerly they gave 
much trouble by raiding on tbe plains. They are a roving people, not 
given to fixed cultivation, and are being driven gradually northwards 
by pressure of the Lushais and other tribes to their south. 

They too are being rapidly educated on European lines by the 
British Government. Already a Lushai youth has passed the matricula- 
tion examination of the Calcutta University, and vigorous efforts are being 
made by the Bengal Government to get others of their youths to qualify 
for the B.A. degree i poor fellows ! Their fathers killed monkeys with 
bows and arrows and ate them garnished with pig-roots, and must the 
sons be taught the text of the ^ Faery Queen ’ and learn to recite “ The 
boy stood on the burning deck,” and spout Xenophon, Virgil and Bacon 1 

Tbe structure of this tribe has not been made out yet. They are 
said to be divided into four or more sub-tribes Bafig-kol or Bang^hol, 
Bete^ Jansen and Ta-doi, The two former are known as * Old ' STtiHs 


1 Eastern India, III. 540. 

» See also Ghin-lushai Land by ht. Col. A. S. Reid, Calcutta. 
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in contradistinction to the other two as as the latter are 

relatively new arrivals from the southern hills between Chittagong and 
Burma. Each of these sub-tribes is divided into two or more septs as 
in the table. The TipperaJis seem to belong to the Lang-rong sept as 
the Eang^hol* hTo information is available as to exogamous septs. 
They seem to have no name for their tribe — the word ‘ Kuhi * is believed 
to he a Bengali appellation. The Liishais who call themselves Dzo or 
2jho are also called ‘ Kukis ’ by the Bengalis. The Lushais wear their 
hair in a knot resting on the nape of the neck, whilst the neighbouring 
tribes to the east and south, distinguished as JPoi, wear their hair 
knotted on the temple. The ‘ Hotolongs * and ^ KamJiow ’ intervene 
between the Poi and Lushai. 

In one of the earliest accounts of the tribe ^ the blood-thirsty fact 
is noted, that the Kuhis believe that he who counts most murders 
attains greatest happiness in the future life, because all those whom 
he has killed become his slaves hereafter.^ 

The villages are usually built on hill-tops and fortified. The chief's 
house is larger than the rest. The villages are shifted after three 
years or so. 

In appearance they are squat in form and dark in colour for 
Mongoloids. Some of the men are rather effeminate looking from 
the paucity of hair on their faces ; the Jansen and Tadoi men go almost 
naked, the others wear small cloths, and those bordering Bengal wear 
the Bengali dress. The hair, both of men and women, is worn tied in 
a knot behind, and bead necklaces and earrings and bracelets are worn. 

The combs with which the men fix their hair are made of stained 
red and black wood or occasionally ivory, and are treasured with the 
greatest care. Their loss is deemed very unlucky. When a couple of 
Kukis are married, the priest presents each of the pair with a comb. 
Only man and wife may use the same comb, and when the man dies his 
comb is buried with him, and his relatives break their combs and go 
with dishevelled hair for some days.^ 

Tattooing seems universal among the men. All the men I examined 
had been tattooed a year or two before puberty. The pattern is a 

1 Sargeon McCeea in Asiatick Besearchegy VIII. 1799. 

S For other early accounts see J. RAWiiirfs in Asiatic Besearehes, II. (1790) J87 ; 
also Dr. T. Kae in Journal, and Sir Henry YuIiE in Journal 1844 Major SrEWAfin of 
Kachar, and J. F, BroWne, Government Report on Tippera District. 

3 Dalton 47. 
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small black circle on the forearm, nsnallj the left, though occasionally 
on the right or on both, and a few had more than one mark on the 
forearm. The ears of all the men are pierced for small plugs or rings. 

Their weapons are spear and dao, formerly bows and arrows and 
a long sword were common. 

The maternal condition of the family is prevalent. A man is 
accounted of little importance till married, and marriage amongst the 
Bong-hol is by ser?ice in the house of the girl’s father. He requires to 
serve three years in the house like a bond-servant, then says Mr. 
SoppiTT ^ ‘‘ he is allowed to marry the girl, hut even then is not free, as 
he has to remain on another two seasons (or more) working in the 
same manner as he did before. At the completion of the five years 
he is free to build a separate house and start life on his own account. 
Two rupees is the sum ordinarily paid the parents of the girl, a 
sum paid evidently more for the purpose of proving a contract than 
for anything else, the long period of servitude being the real price paid.” 

Amongst the Jansen sub-tribe exemption from personal service is 
purchased by a price ranging from twenty to over 200 rupees. 

The children are named by the village elders, and, as ^Yith the Kacha 
Nagas^ the father and mother drop their names and assume that of the 
child’s, as the ‘father of so-and-so,’ whilst couples who have no children 
are afterwards called ‘ the childless father ’ or ‘ the childless mother.’ 

A man’s property is inherited by his brothers and failing them by 
his wife.* The man’s bi’other as a condition is, if not already married, 
bound to marry the widow of a deceased elder brother, irrespective of 
his age, while an elder cannot marry the widow of a younger brother. If 
the younger brother fails to do this, the properly goes to the widow.® 

The dead are burned by the JSaw^-jfeor and the iSafca-ja{5, whilst 
the Jansen and Be'te bury theirs. When their chief died, a number of 
slaves and prisoners of war were killed, and their heads put on the 
platform with the body — this custom stills exists amongst their allies, 
the 

They are nearest allied to the Lushais who adjoin them on the south, 
whom they closely resemble in appearance, language, dress and customs. 
And on the other band they seem related to the Chins of Burma. 

1 Also a good list of words in Huntir^s Statistioal Acofc. of Hill Tipperah. 
Dr. Watt, Jouy. Anthrop. Instifcnte, xvi. 344. 

^ Mr. Bakek in 1891, 252. 


s Idem, 
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KYON TStJ ^sirge tribe of ^ Nagasy to the north of the Angamisy 

inhabits the Woka sub-division of the Naga Hills district 
on both sides of the Doyang river, bordering the Jorhat and Goiaghat 
sub-divisions of Sibsagar district. Although formerly one of the more 
blood-thirsty tribes they are rapidly losing their savage customs and 
settling down to agriculture. 

They call themselves ‘ a name which, I find, means ‘ the 

men.’ They are called ‘ Lhota ’ by the other Nagas and ‘ Miklai ’ ^ by 
the Assamese. 

Each village is independent, and so thoroughly democratic that its 
nominal head-man has little power over the people, each person usually 
settling his own disputes in his own way. 

The houses are built on the ground, and the bachelors live at the 
end of the village in the guard-house. Each village has a sacred tree 
to which are nailed the skalls taken on their raids. 

In appearance they are squat and muscular, smaller and darker 
than the Angamiy and generally resembling their western neighbours 
the Bengma JSfagas in cnsioms dbud dress. 

The men wear a short loin-cloth with an apron, * light blue or white 
striped horizontally with thin red lines, or for the lower villages dark 
blue striped with broad red lines.’ In raitiy weather and for cold a 
shoulder-cloth of broad white and dark Hue stripes is worn. It reaches 
to the knee. Their weapons are the usual spear, shield and dao-hatchet. 

The women wear a short black cloth leaving the chest bare, necklets 
of beads, metal armlets, and ear plugs of bamboo tube, into the ends of 
which are inserted tufts of red dyed goat’s hair. 

Of their marriage arrangements little is yet known. Girls are said 
to marry usually early, and are bought for about one hundred rupees ; 
and the descent is in the father’s clan. 


The dead are buried and flowers are often strewed over the grave. 
The skulls of cattle killed for the feast are also set up there. 

Amongst their curious superstitions is one which they share with the 
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or by being crushed by a falling tree, the surviving members of the 
household abandon the house, which is wrecied, and the whole of their 
property down to the very clothes they are wearing, and leave the 
village naked, being supplied outside the village with Just enough 
clothing to cover their nakedness by some old man amongst their 
relations. Thenceforth for a month they are condemned to wander in 
the Jungle. At the expiration of the period, the wrath of the deity 
being supposed to be appeased, they are allowed to return to the village. 
ISTeither they nor any one else can touch again any of the abandoned 
property, nor can a fresh house be built on the site of the old one/* 

The affinities of this tribe appear to be closest with the Ao and 
Betigma. 


L ALUNG or f Tuwa. 


T ATTTWf* ^ small seini-Hinduised tribe in the plains skirting 

the Mikir country at the foot of the Jaintia Hills. Ho 
mention is made of them in the earlier historical accounts of the plains 
in the Ahom histories. They seem to he a branch of the Kacharis, 
though they are less robust. They appear to be mixed up with Mihir or 
(Sard blood according as they adjoin one or other of those tribes. The few 
1 have seen had fairly good long noses with somewhat prominent bridges. 

They hold sacred the poisonous trees and plants, — the Euphorbia, 
the Madar (Calotropis giganiea), and the Gomari tree {Gmelina arlorea)* 
Some of them called themselves to me ‘ T{<va,^ 

LEPCHA, see Bong. 

LHO-PA, see ‘Bhotanese.’ 

LHOTA, see Kyon-fsii. 

LUSHIAl or Dzo or Zho, see KtiJcu 


MAHD!^ or Garo. 

/ This large tribe which calls itself Man-de is generally 
^ * known to Europeans as Gdfo from the hills which they 

occupy. The Garo Hills, so notoriously unhealthy, form the extreme 
western end of that broad belt of mountains, which stretches from Burma 
fo the south bank of the Brahmaputra, and around whose promontory 
the river turns southwards to Bengal. This isolated position, coupled 
With the extreniely primitive character of this tribe and the maternal 
structure of their family system, suggests that these people may be 
probably the autochthones of this area. 
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The southern section of the tribe was first described ^ by Mr, John 
Eliot, who was deputed in 1788 by the Bast India Company to investi- 
gate the customs duties of that part of the country and to establish 
friendly relations with the people. Dr. Buchanan- Hamilton recorded* 
the details of his visit to the northern side of these hills ; and there are 
several other miscellaneous accounts.^ 

Their frequent raids into British territory led to their hills being 
annexed and placed directly under British management in 1866. 

The subdivisions of this tribe have not yet been made out at all 
satisfactorily. The divisions as given by Buchanan-Hamilton and 
Dalton and in the census reports differ very considerably. So far as I 
have been able to make out in my hurried enquiries, the main divisions 
are essentially territorial, whilst the sept distinctions are apparently 
based on the ‘ motherhood ’ system of kinship. 

Sub-divisions of Man-de. 

Sub-tribes (? endogamous). Septs (? exogamous). 


A-heng oi 

' A-chih^ 

W. outer hills. 

Marolc. 

A-tong 

in 

S.E. „ „ 

Sang-ma, 

A-we 

in 

N. „ 

except in A-bezig. 

Ma-chi 

in 

central hills. 

Tu-ang^ only in Arwe, 


Mixed sub-tribes. 

JDihhil or Nuniya mixed with Kasiaa on border of Kasia Hills. 

Ghi-hoh, on Mymensing border. 

Karri’-dhamya, on plains at ISF.B. border. 

The Aheng are separated from the others by a high ridge, the 
Someshwari range, which explains why this tribe has not one of the 
* septs’ which is common to the others. 

The exact particulars in respect to the division into ‘ motherhoods ’ 
remain still to be elicited. Bach ‘ sub-tribe,’ wrote Buchanan- 
Hamilton, is divided into clans called ‘ Ohatszbalc^’ which again are 
suh-divided into different houses called Maharis or ‘ Motherhoods.’ But 
Dalton while adding no fresh light on this point uses the term 
‘ Ghatsibah ’ as synonymous with the ‘ Motherhood,’ and the last Assam 
census report says each tribe (?suh-trihe) is divided into (only!) 


I Asiatic EesearcheSj III. 1792, 

^ Bast India, III. 682, &c. 

s C. S. Beynolds, J.A8. (B.), 184i9; Yule’s Cuthay, and others. 
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two or three Motherhoods. I wrote to several officials of the Garo Hills 
for information on these matters but, as was usually the case in Assam, 
I received no reply. It seems a pity that officials who have at their 
hand the means of eliciting such valuable information should nevertl.e- 
less take no interest in these matters or assist those who do. 

Some interesting particulars of the maternal basis of their kinship 
and inheritance are given by Dr. Buchanan-Hamilton, who stated that 
it is the girls who propose marriage and the hushand goes to live with 
his wife’s family. ** A man cannot turn away his wife on any account 
“ unless he chooses to give up his whole property and children.” A 
woman whenever she pleases may turn away her husband, and may in 
general marry any other person, conveying to him the whole property that 
her former husband possessed, and taking with her all her children : 
but the rank of the children arises from that of their father. When a 
chief dies, his heir is any one of his sister’s sons, that his widow chooses. 
The fortunate youth, if married, immediately separates from his wife, 
who takes all his private fortune and children, while he marries the 
old woman and receives the dignity, fortune and insignia of honour of his 
high rank. The wife of a chief may divorce him, but she^ mustf choose 
her next husband from the same noble family, as its members are alone 
capable of being raised to the dignity.^ 

A man cannot marry his father’s brother’s daughter, bn| he may 
marry the daughter of his mother’s brother as noted by Buchakak- 
Hamiltok, and this still holds. A man’s sister the line of succes- 
sion) says Dalton,® should marry a son of the house of which his wife is 
a daughter, his son may marry a daughter of that sister, and his daughter 
may marry his sister’s son, who in such case comes to reside with his 
father-in-law and succeeds to the property in right of his wife and her 
mother — in other words the son marries the sister of the husband of 
his own sister. One concern of this intricate succession is, says Dalton, 
that “ it is not uncommon to see a young Qaro introducing as his wife a 
woman who, in fact, is his mother-in-law and his aunt.” 

The children belong to the mother’s group. 

Physically as seen in plate XIV (the two uppermost figs, and 
the middle left-hand fig.), the Garos are squat and sturdy, with 
oblique eyes, large heads, thick lips and large rather ugly harsh features. 


i JSast Indiaj IIL 692* 
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Like tlic sarT'onndiBg tribes they haye separate houses for the bachelors 
(Beka-cJiung or Kok-phanti.^) 

Tlieir culture is very low. They neither spun nor wove until 
about the time of Buchanan-Hamilton’s \usit. And until not very many 
years ago they were head-hunters, and used to make a ghastly display 
of such trophies especially on the death of a cliief.^ Slavery was very 
common.^ 

Roasted dog is esteemed a great delicacy, so much so that the W'eil 
behaved Garo prisoners in Assam jails are occasionally treated to one 
as a tit-bit. 

They worship a spirit of the sky or visible heavens, whom they call 
Sal-jung residing in Bang^ and they believe that the sun, moon and 
stars, the spirits *of rivers, woods and hills are his agents; his 


wife is Ma-Yi 


(or A-pongma). White cocks are sacrificed to the 


heavenly spiiits ; and products of the earth, such as fermented liquor, 
rice and flowers, to the spirits of the earth, livers, hills and forests. 
They have no temples, A dry bamboo with its branches adhering is 
fixed in the ground, and to it a Garo ties tufts of cotton, as oferines/^ 
MANIPUR! see 

MECH, Mish^ or Eang^sha. 

MECH small tribelet of Lower Assam appears to be a branch 

of the Kaeliari family. They now intermarry with the Koch ; 
and posing as Hindus decline to take food from the Garos and 
JRabhas. It might bo worth enquiring whether they are in any way 
related to the MacM sub-division of the Garos. They generally however 
pronounce their name softly as Mish. 

MIKIR, see Arleng. 

MIRI, see 31{sliwg, 

MI-SHING-, or Miri. 

MI SHING vigorous Mongoloid tribe occupies tlie north bank 

of tiie Brahmaputra in Lakhimpur district up to tlie 
Dihong, and extends up to the foot of the hills, where they interpose 
an ofehoot * Hill JLVz’ between the Baflas on the west and the *4&or^ 
on the east, wulli both of whom they claim distant kinship. 


1 Hunter’s Assam, 11. 157* ^ Hunter’s Assam, II. p. 154). 5 j^ast India, III. 

^ East India, III. 694. This name seems same as the goddess wife worshipped 
by the Eacharis (E.B. 59). ^ East India, III. 694, 
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They call themselves Mushing, but are known to the Assamese as 
® MirV The Daflas call the hill Miris * OhumurJ 

They have decided Mongoloid features, so much so as to remind me 
in many ways of Tibetans and Lepchas, The men wear ear-plugs of 
cylindrical cane or bamboo, and some crop their hair across the foreh.ead. 

They are exceptionally sturdy and well developed physically, 
although so many of them live in the most malarial spots in Assnm. 
Those living in the plains especially inhabit the newly formed alluvial 
islets and marshes along the banks of the rivers, w-here they fish and 
graze their goats and pigs and few cattle. They probably owe their 
robust health in part to their happy spirits, the active life they 
lead the relatively good food of fish and fiesb, and their living in 
houses well raised on piles. The}- are said nevertheless to die off in 
great numbers from severe fever, as well as from small-pox epidemics — 
though none of those I saw bore traces of the latter disease. 

The divisions of this tribe have not yet been made out satisfactorily. 
As the Miris of the hills are said to be independent of the Ahors, who 
treat the plain Miris as serfs, it is probable tliat the latter do not inters 
marry with their namesakes of the hills. Their division by the Assamese 
into Barnh-gam and Do-gam does not seem to be of any structural 
importance,^ nor is that of the Hill Miris into the ‘ water-comers ^ 
(Pani-botia) and the ‘ hill-comers ’ (Tar-hotia), and the Tane (? ‘ Tenae^) 
of the higher ranges and Tare of the lower. Many of the village (or ? 
clan) names of the Hill Miris are identical with those of the Alors^ e.y., 
DainhnhiyaJ The Ohxitiya Miri are said to be related to the Tare 
division of the Hill Miri.^ 

And most of the so-called exogamous sepis specified in the last 
census report seem merely village names. What may be true sub- 
divisions are the ‘ Tenae ’ or tattooed section of Mms in the most di.stant 
part of their hills.^ The women of this section tattoo their faces. 
These ‘ Tenae ’ appear to be the Apa Tanang or Anlca Miri^ occupying a 
fertile plateau in the Himalayas to the north of the Daflas. A military 
expedition penetrated their country a few years ago but, as usual with 
the recent expedition from Assam, brought back practically no informa- 
tion about these interesting people and their country. 


1 I could not confirm the statement to the contrary in A,0 B* 1181, p, 86. 
S 1881, 88. 

s DiLHoy;, 1845, p. 426. 
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As'tliej live in huts raised on piles, wiili access by a notclied log 
as ladder, they refer to families as ‘ladders,’ tlius ‘ a family of 4 ladders.’ 
But they are gradually merging into Hinduised liabits so far as to 
live in mud imts built on tbe gi’ound in tlie neiglibourliood of tlie 
Assamese. 

They do not use milk, deeming it to be unclean. They bury their 

■dead.,'; 

Although they are emerging fi'om the maternal stage and practice 
the couvade, in some cases still tbe would-be bridegroom must serve 
for his wife for a time in the bouse of the girl’s mother. And as with 
the (?aro, a younger brother marries the widows of Ms elder brother. 


MISHMI 


Mismn, MiohnU or MidliL 
This tribe is of special interest not only on account of its 


inveterate barbarism, but also because it blocks the direct 
route through the upper end of the Brahmaputra valley to China — a route 
which must inevitably come into commercial prominence by and bye. 

Dr. Griffiths, about 1830, -who pushed his way into the 

country some distance, found that shortly before his visit some Chinese 
and Tibetan soldiers had been in the country assisting one chief 
against another ; and the Mishmis told him of men in Chinese 
costume living in walled towns beyond their eastern frontier. t Mr. 
Nuedham’s journey in 1885 in this direction through the province of the 
Mizlm Mishni as far as the Tibetan frontier is well known. His opinion 
of the Mklimi is that he is treacherous to a degree : the Ahor “ for a 
savage is truthful and courageous, whilst the Mishmi is lying and 
cowardly.” 

There are three territorial divisions of the tribe called by the 
Assamese Digani or ‘ Tain,^ who act as gi^ides to Hindu pilgrims to the 
sacred spring, the Brahmakund, the or MkzJm the most eastern 

and remote, and ChtiUkata or crop-haired, this last seems to call itself 
^M'kdhiJ^ Some of the finest lithographs in the magnificent illustra- 
tions of the ‘ Ethnology of Bengal ’ from the photographs of Dr. Simpsos?, 
relate to this txdbe. 

Their villages contain only a few houses, but these are of great 
length, that of a chief being no less than 130 ft. long, divided into many 


i s.B. la-'*-' - ■ ■' 

^ See also LU A, EowXiATx, iu 1845, 
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apartments for tlie use of Ms nnmerons wives and claildren, and con- 
taining perhaps 100 people. The members of the tribe are great 
polygfi mi sts, vieing with each other in the possession of the greatest 
number of wives, the number being limited only by the ability of the 
husband to purchase them— the price of a wife varying from a pig to 
twenty cattle. When a chief dies, all his wives become the pi^operfcy 
of his heir, except the mother of the heir, who becomes the property of 
the next-of-kin among the males. As regards their religious customs, 
the 21isJimi$ imagine that a demon is the author of their sorrows and 
must he propitiated with offerings. They have no idea of a good and 
beneficent Supreme Being, and are said to be nearly devoid of religious 
feeling or of any ideas of a good or a future state. 


MITAI, Meiteij MaUkai or * Manipuru^ 

MT^AT This Indo-Chinese tribe is fast becoming Hinduised into a 
caste, claiming to heKsJiatriyas or Rajpuis, though its members 
are not admitted to be such hy orthodox Hindus. In keeping with their 
new position their chief is now called a ‘ Eaja,’ and a Brahman pxdest has 
invented for him a pedigree tracing his descent to Arjan, the hero of 
the Mahalharat. Still even now he cannot he installed as a ‘ Raja,’ till 
he and his wife go through a ceremony in which they are clad in the 
costume of the surrounding savage Naga and Kiilci tribes. His house 
is built on the pattern of a Kaga hut ,and a man armed with a Naga 
spear and shield accompanies him as a guard. 

That their veneer of Hinduism is still very thin is evidenced hy 
the recent massacre of Europeans at the Raja’s village. 

They occupy the rich alluvial valley knowm by the Hindu title 
of ‘Manipur,’ a tributary of the Chindwin bi’anch of the Irawadi, and 
so are outside the Brahmaputra basin though politically at present within 
Assam. But several of the tribe have settled in the latter area of 
recent years as traders, and this is where I got most of my specimens 
for measurement, in a settlement in the Sibsagar district. 

Physically the men are fairly tall and muscular: for detailed 
measurements see the table. The men dress as Hindus, as seen iti my 
photograph, and wear the Brahmanical thread. On account of their 
posing as Hindus, they would not allow me to measure their facial 
angle, the instrument for which is designed to go between the closed 
teeth. They protested that their caste would be broken were they 
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to take into tlieir moutli any object wliicla bad been in tbe moutb. of 
another person of a different caste. 

The women dress generally like Hindu females and also cover their 
bead, with their shawl. 

The unmarried girls crop their hair over the forehead to form 
a short fringe as seen in the annexed photograph. 

Wives are purchased and seem to be the slaves of the husbands, 
for the husband vvhen in debt occasionally sells them. 

Tlieir affinities appear to be with the western Nagas and Euhis^ 
though their rather fair complexion and better features suggest relation* 
ship with the SJiaiis, and in the chronicles of the Pong Shans it is 
recorded that a Sha^i army visited this valley in 777 A.D. 

The Burmese call their country ‘ JLa-t/ie’(that is Ka-se). 

NAGAS. 

NAGAS general Indian designation of ^Naga^ it is 

customary to class all those heterogeneous naked and semi- 
naked savage head-hunting tribes on the south side of the Brahma- 
putra valley between Assam and Burma, from the Dhansiri river 
bordering the Shillong hills on the west to the Chingpo country on 
the Dihing above Dibrugarh on the east. This tract of wild hills 
extends for about two hundred and fifty miles long by a hundred to 
fifty miles broad, from 93^ to 96® east longitude and about 25° to 27° 
norfch latitude.^ 

On the north and south-west these tribes reach the low outer hills 
bounding the plains of the Brahmaputra. On the south they extend 
into Manipur ; and on the east their exact borders have not jet been 
ascertained, as they cross over the water-parting of the Patkoi range 
into the unsurvejed portion of the wild Chin country of the upper 
Ira wadi basin. 

The earliest accounts of these tribes we owe to Colonel Pemberton, 
Dr. William Griffiths of the Indian Medical Service,^ Sir Henry Yule, 


i AC.B., p.241. 

St A.O.n., p. 252. 

S Op. cit. 1835. 

^ Journals^ 1837-38. 

^ Embassy to the Court of Ava. 
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Captain Butler ^ and Mr. DAMANTj^—tlie last-named two officers being 
’killed with part of their escort bj these fierce and treaclierous hillmen 
in 1875 and 1879 respectirelj. Yet as illustrating the temper of these 
tribesmen, Dr, GaimTHS made his way safely through these turbulent 
saTages in 1837, travelling privately and without escort. 

The meaniug of the word ‘ ’ has been a great puzzle to all the 

various writers who have tried to solve it. The two nsual interpreta- 
tions are ^Naga^ a snake, and \Ndnga^ naked. The first cannot apply, 
as these tribes do not worship snakes, nor are they specially associated 
either with these reptiles or with the mythological creature of tliat name. 
The second etymology is a moi'e probable one, as ^nakedness ’ is a chief 
chai'acteristic of these tribes to which the term is applied, and this is 
the meaning usually assigned to the word by the illiterate Indians 
from whom I have asked the meaning of the word when they were using 
it. But the presence of the middle n is somewhat against this view, 
though there are precedents in Hindi for the elision of a consonant 
to be compensated by lengthening tbe preceding short vowel. Strange 
to say, how^ever, no one seems to have thought of the direct literal 
meaning of the wwd ‘ this means * of or belonging to a hill, 

a highlander,’ And the is only applied by the Hindus 

to hill savages, to those of the Central India Hills, and elsewhere. I 
also found it used by the Indian soldiery in the Burmese w^ar for the 
Chins and the KacJdns, whom we wei*e attacking. In favour of this 
etymology it is to be noted that the Hiuduised plains-men of Upper 
Assam pronounce the w’ord ^Ndga^ or in its Bengal form ^ Ndga^^ and 
not *Naga'^ 

It is premature to attempt any satisfactory grouping of the motley 
heterogeneous tribes broadly classed as Nagas, especially as the district 
officials to whom I -wrote regarding several essential points did not 
reply at all. 

i J.AS, (B.), loc ctf., and * Selecfcians from Bengal 6 overnment Ilecords repro- 
duced, in ‘.North-East Frontier of Bengal/ Calcutta 1884. 

^ J.A.S* (B.)jxlvi. I.j 36 and J.B.A.S. loc cit. Linguistic notes on some of 
the dialects by Hodgson are to be found in J./.B. (B.) 1849, and in Journal of the 
Indian Archipelago Society, , ii. 1848, by Logan, re-edited by Eost in Trubner's 
Oriental Series ; and by S. E. Pbad in the Society’s Journal and in the Journal 
of the Anthropological Institute ; and some notes by Colonel Woodthorpd, and a 
compilation by Miss Goddbn in the last-named journal. 

S The common Indian word for those aboriginal hiilmen who now accept. memal 
work in the plains, is ^^ariah^* a corruption of ^ ^aharia^ or ‘hillmen/ but now it is 
synonymous -with ‘ outcaste. 
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The tliirij or more ^ JSfaga^ tribes between the Brahmaputra and 
Burmese frontier may be grouped into three series according to their 
geographical position, as Western, Central and Eastern Nagas : — 


Western Nagas. 


Central Nagas. 


B astern Nagas. 


Kaciia or Zc-mi, 
or Em-peo 
or A rung. 

Koi-reng or Liyang.' 
Kabul. 

Seng-mai, 


Tang-kub 

Ma-ring. 


Keno-ma, or 
Atizaug. 
ANGAMI. 
Kolya. 

Ma-ram. 

I’^J (Sop-yo- 
[ S ] ma.) 

Mi-yang-kbang. 
^IiUHUPA. 


Ao or Hati- Sa-yirsg. 

goria, 

Lhota. 

Sema. 


''■'Eang-paiig';', 
'Birap. ' , ■ , v ''fin .'Burma,,) 

Nam-sako (Ting-yan.) 
Sam-dara. ,, 

Ke-za-mi, Bordariya (Sada.) ^ 

; Mo-sbang.-' ■ ■ , , 

Banpara (Ru-nu.) 

Joboka (Ya-uu ) 

M CTON (Chop-nu.) 

Sang-loi (Chang*nu.) 

Bam-sang. 

Mu-lung. 

Jak-tnng. 

Naked Nagas including 
Tab-lung (Ang-wang-ku.) 
Tanilu (Obing-meg*nn.) , 
Asringia, 

Of these the Anga^ni are the most warlike and the finest in physique. 
They occupy the highest and most healthy ranges of mountains as 
already described. Each of the other more important tribes which I 
have seen is described in some detail in its alphabetical order in these 
notes. The eastern Nagas are much more numerous than in my list, as 
nearly every village is a distinct clan or trihelet and an oligarchy. In 
the list where two names are given, their proper name is the one in 
brackets and the other is their Assamese title. 

All agree in being inveterate head-hunters like their neighbours 
the Ktilds, Caros and Ohms, and in going more or less stark naked 
except in the colder regions and on the borders of the plains; and all 
villages are absolutely independent, acknowledging no tribal chiefs, and 
intensely democratic. They mostly build their houses on piles, and 
have communal barracks for the unmarried, males and females apart, 
as also have the Chingpos, Mihirs and Mislimis. That of the bachelors 
is usually also the village guard-house, see plate VI, and palaver-house 
where the village trophies of war are hung and great dances are held. 

The origin of their head-hunting is probably to some extent 
their belief that all those persons whose heads are thus taken become 
slaves of their captor in his future life. 

The keen desire for heads is kept up by the horrible fashion, which 
demands that no youth is permitted to wear the badges and orna- 
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ments of a man until lie lias taken one or more lieads. And as an}- 
head counts, it is usually the head of some helpless old woman or child, 
treacherously waylaid and slain on the outskirts of the village when 
fetching firewood or water. Few of the heads are ever taken in fair 
fight. And strange to say, although these heads are mostly obtained hy 
the sacrifice of women, it is the young women of the tribe who goad 
on hy their jeers the young men of the village to this cold-blooded 
murder, at the expense of the women and children of other villages* 

The domestic form of the family, although generally upon the 
paternal basis, tracing descent through the fathei’, shows in several 
instances, as with the Zevii ov Kacha Nagas, Bxtmsme mvYivnl oi the 
primitive maternal form of the family. But this interesting subject has 
not yet been investigated. 

Their recklessness of life and their indiference to the material 
comforts of this world render it difficult to inflict punishment on them. 
When the Longho village was burnt by our troops, four hundred of the 
clans came the same day and rebuilt it in a few days. And again when 
Lieutenant Holcombe and his eighty men wei^e massacred at Nina in 
1875, the avenging expedition burned the village to the ground, but 
it was immediately rebuilt as soon as our troops left. 

Their large villages show that they appreciate the advantages of 
combining for mutual support; the chief house in the village is the 
guard-house for defence. This, which is for them a necessity, was 
probably the first idea of a house, before the idea of comfort and 
luxury made the house a homestead and lodging. 

Like the more primitive races their dress is an armour for defence. 
This possibly w^as the first origin of dress. 

The ‘Naked’ and the eastern group, which are as vet 

extremely little knowUj are referred to under their general heading. 

The ^1^^ the Brahmaputra valley, on the 

Burma side.^ Of these the chief are the ^ Luliwpa" so called by the 
Man%;puris on account of the helmet-like crest of hair which they have 
along their crown. They never wear metal earrings, only plugs of wood, 
and the men wear glans rings as described by Dr. Browx. Tinej 
build rest-seats paved with stone in memory of departed chiefs, like 


1 For notices of some of these and especially the Kolyas^ see an art. by Dr. 
Wam in Journal of the Anthropological Institute, svi, 357, and Colonel Sir J. 
Johnston’s Manipwr. 
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tlie Himalayan tribes, and corresponding to the myats of the 'Burmese. 
Kolyas and TenghuU on the north and west are rather degenerate Nagas, 
PHAKIAIi See Fakiak ^ 

RABHA, Totola, or Batiyal KacharL 

RABHA offshoot of the Kachari tribe which, has adopted a 

thin Teneer of Hinduism, but thinner than the Koeh. A 
Ilahha often described himself to me as a Bahlia Kachari. 

They are divided ^ into Pafi, the highest, who live mostly in 
Kamrup and Darang, Rong-dhanhja in Goalpara district, and Totala the 
lowest also in Goalpara district. Ho intermarriage, it is said, may take 
place between these. 

RENGMA, see Anzang. 

RONG, or ^ LepchaJ Inhabitants of the Sikhim lliiiialayas * 

SiEMA^ Nagas, see Shni. 

SHAH or ‘ Shyam: 

SHAN Mongoloid family, which seems to liave had its 

centre in south-'western China, is very widely diffused. It 
surrounds Burma from the south round by the east to the north-west 
like a great are, from Siam to Tibet and Assam ; and all its branches 
mostly are Buddhists of the Burmese type. 

The northern Shans in Assam call themselves Tai Shyams, this 
latter syllable being their form of the word familiarly known as 
^ ShansJ ^ They may perhaps be grouped as ? — 

Aliom^ or Tai Man* 

Klimi’-ti, 

Kliam-jang^ a small colony at Jorhat and Titabar. 

" FakialJ a colony of Hukong Shans at Dihing near Makum. 

‘ Aiton ’ „ „ Sibsagar district, 

‘ Nom,^ mixed with Assamese. 

SIN6PH0, or Cliing^paio, see Oliing-po. 


1 East India, III. 690. 

2 0/. Tribes and Castes of Bengal j and my Among the Himalayas : and my 
article in Internationales Archiv fUr Mlinogra;phiey XII. 1899 on the Lepohas and 
their Songs. 

s Col. Pemberton, writing about 1830 (Beport on Eastern Bliotan^ p. 110), writer 
this word as * Shy an,’ 

J, III. 9t 
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SIN-TENG, Synteng^ Jyntea, Jaintia^f ov 'Pmidir, 

^ This tribe, which is generally held to be a branch of the 
inhabits the * Jaintia * Hills adjoining the 
Shillong plateau, the name indeed of these hills appears to be a cor- 
ruption of the tribal name. The Fanar section is considered the highest 
and has its chief seat at Jowai 34 miles east of Shillong. As their 
country is not so high as the Kasias\ and is more accessible to India 
through Kachar, they haye been invaded several times, and are less pure 
ill consequence than Kasias and somewhat darker in complexion. 

Their chief in 1810 was said by Dr. Buchaxax-Hamtltox to be a 
Garo^ 

Like the Qaros and Kasias the maternal form of kinship and 
inheritance prevails. The chiefship descends throngli the sisters* son,^ 
and in death the ashes of the hushand are separated fi’om those of 
his wife and children as he belongs to a dih'erent family, whereas the 
children belong to their mother’s family. The girls propose marriage, 
and the husband entex'S his wife’s family and resides there. In the 
event of their separating, the children remain with the mother. 

SD-MA, Zi-mo-miy or ^ Serna Naga.* 

Stl MA large savage tribe of ‘ Nagas,’ to the north-east of the 

Angamis and south of the Llwtas NagaSy occupies the valleys 
of the Doyaiig and Tizu rivei’s. They have to be distinguished from 
the somewhat similarly named l-xut different tribe of the Ze~mi to the 
south of the Angamis, 

The Siinias are the most barbarous and savage tribe with which 
^ve have yet come in contact in these hills. But four 3mars ago,” 
says Mr. A. W. Davis, writing in 1891,^ the custom of head-hunting 
was in full swing amongst all the villages, and the use of money w*as 
unknown to almost every villager of the tribe, as the Sernas have never 
had any intercourse with the plains, and were beyond the limits into 
which the most enterprising traders would venture owung to their 
treacherous and blood-thirsty habits. To treat a man who comes to 
your house as a guest and then, when he \vas off liis gimrd, to kill him 
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was not considered by a Serna to be other than a meritorious action^ A 
8ema oath is more worthless than the oath of any other Naga tiuhe, not 
excepting the Judged, however, by the Naga standard tlio Sernas 

are good figlding men. and much respected by tbeir neighbours. Towards 
the north they kept the A 05 in a continual state of dread, and were 
gradually ousting them from the possession of a great deal of valuable 
land. Our occupation of the Ao country has however stopped this 
movement and the only outlet for this rapidly increasing tribe is 
towards the east.” 

The divisions of the tribe are not yet recorded. 

In appearance they are shorter than the Angamis and darker, and 
somewhat like the Mengma in looks but more muscular and dirtier. 

They are almost naked. The men wear from the waist a small 
dap of wmod about eighteen inches long, to which hunches of goat’s hair 
are attached. They have bead ornaments, and in the boles pierced in 
their cai’s thrust large bunches of cotton. Their weapons are the spear, 
cross-bow and hatchet (dao). 

The women wear a short black loin cloth like a petticoat, and 
leave their chest uncovered. Bead necklaces are worn, and on their arms 
brass bracelets, and above the elbow heavy metal armlets. 

Each village is independent, but this tribe differs from all the other 
Nagas in their neighbourhood in having a hereditary village chief. And 
it is the custom, says Mr. Davis, for the sons of these chiefs to start 
new villages of their owui, so that the Sevia villages are relatively small 
and numerous. They are seldom fortified. The houses are built on 
the ground and not on platforms. Bachelors and unmarried girls sleep 
in separate houses apart from tbeir parents. 

In marriage, tlie wife is bought at a cost equivalent to about 80 to 
300 rupees. The children follow the father’s tribe. 

The dead are buried wrapped in a bamboo mat, and the warrior’s 
spear and shield are placed over his grave ; skulls of the cows and other 
animals killed for the funeral feast are also fixed on sticks over it. 

TAI, see Shan, 

TSAKMA, or Ghahmay Indo-Chinese of the Chittagong Hill tracts*^ 
TSON-TSU, see KyoMsu. 


1 54 , 

Dr, Eiebeck, Op, G,¥., and Tvibes and Castc$ of Bengali art. ' Chakrna^^ 
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ZE-MI, An^Ze-mh ^ Inzem%^ Jeme^ Me<^jame\ Um-peo, BJm-ho^ or ^Kacha 

ov Kochu Naga,* 

ZE MI ‘ Fa^a^’ occupies tlie Burrail hills to tlie 

south of the Angamis and bordering Kacliar, and surrounded 
on its other sides by Kacharis, hence I think it has derived its Bengali 
name of ^ KacJia.^ Situated between the rich plains and the Angamis, 
the Kacha Nagas had to pay heavy black-mail to the latter war-like 
tribe and assist them in their devastating raids on the plains, whilst 
on the other hand they in turn extorted tribute fi^om the Kacharis, Kow 
they are not very waidike and are rapidly settling down as cultivators 
and paying taxes to the British Government. 

So far as I can ascex'tain, the tribe seems to be divided into thx^ee 
sections : the Ze-nii or Ye-ini, or as the Angamis call them the 
‘ Sengima,^ to the north, the Bm-ho, Km^jpeo or ‘ Amng ’ to the south 
in the Kachar hills, and Ktvoi-reng or Luyang to the east on the Manipur 
borders, — numbering in all about 40,000. 

The only account of this tribe on record appears to be the interest- 
ing sketch of the JEm-peo sub-tribe of the north Kachar hills by Mr. 
0. A. SoppiTT, prefixed to his Outline Grammar of the dialect.^ 

They live in settled villages perched usually on the ridge of a hill, 
and their houses are raised off the ground on piles, and the roof comes 
down till it neaidy touches the ground. Each village is independent 
and has a hereditary headman who is expected to lead the war-path. 
Physically they are inferior to the Angamis in build and muscle, though 
superior to the Kacharis and plains people. Their Mongoloid faces 
have less flattening of the nose than those of some of their neighbouring 
tribes. The few measurements I have been able to make are detailed 
in the table. Many of these people have bright intelligent faces, and 
generally they were found by Mr. Soppitt to be simple and honest in 
character. 

The dress of the men is a blue cotton loin cloth reaching from the 
waist to half-way dowui the thigh. Below the knee a number of tiiiciy 
cut pieces of black-dyed cane arc worn like garters. The upper part 
of the body is bare. The ears are decorated with rings, bright feathers 
and flowers and white conch-shells are worn I’oand the neck. The 
hair is usually cropped long to give a mop-like appearance. Their 


i Published at Shiilong, 1885. 
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weapons are the usual spear and (?ao-liatcliet, thougli a few are now 
getting guns. 

The women wear a cloth reaching from the waist to the knee, 
blue or white, and a more omamented one with triangular patterns 
is used for dancing. A second cloth wrapped tight across the breast 
descends to the waist. The unmarried girls crop their hair close, 
but on marriage allow it to grow naturally and tie it up into a knot 
on the back of the head. Maidens wear necklaces of beads, shells 
and bracelets of brass, lead, and occasionally silver; these are evidently 
intended to attract suitors for marriage. Mr. Sopfitt says, these 
ornaments are almost invariably put aside or made over to unmarried 
relatives, and all frivolities in the way of dances, &c., are at the same 
time given up for the serious business of life— gathering wood, spinning 
cloth and generally slaving for the husband from morning to 
night. 

From these interesting notes on their marriage customs, given by 
Mr. SoPPiTT, it is evident that they are just emerging from the maternal 
stage of society. The young man may pass nights at the house of the 
maiden’s parents before marriage. On manuage he pays ‘ a consider- 
able sum of money ’ to her parents, which we may perhaps look on 
as the ransom to exempt him from personal service in his wife’s 
family. When a child is born, the name to be given is settled, not 
by the pai’ents, but by the old women and men of the village. And 
now comes that characteristic vestige of the maternal stage of society, 
Telcnonymy, where subsequent to the birth of the child the father drops 
his own name and, taking that of bis child, is thereafter called * so-and- 
so’s father.’ 

The comical part of this terminology is that amongst these Kacha 
Nagas, when a couple grow old without having children, they are ad- 
dressed respectively as ‘ the father of no child ’ and ^ the mother of no 
child ’ ! 

But only male children now can inherit px’operby ; women can only 
inherit their mother’s ornaments — not real property. If a man has no 
sons, his property passes to the nearest male relative and his daughters 
receive nothing. A younger brother may marry his deceased elder 
brother’s wife but not the widow of a younger brother. A man may 
marry his wife’s younger sister but not the elder. 

Head-hunting was in vogue until lately; now active steps ai^e 
taken to prevent it as far as possible within Bxdtish territory. 
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Dancing is of two kinds— tlie war-dance confined to tlie men, and 
the general one in wMcli the women also take pnrt. 

They hold the hornhill in great reverence, and use its tail-feathers 
as a decoration in war ; yet they do not hesitate to shoot it, as they 
esteem its flesh a delicacy. They will not rob its nest however, if the 
entrance to the nest, faces the setting siin. 

In their village festival Im-nct-m the doors and. entrances to the 
villages are closed and guarded by sentinels, and no outsiders are allowed 
into the village during this tahoo, nor is any member alloived to go out. 
Either of these events happening breaks the charm, and the whole 
must be started afresh. During the festival great drinking and feasting 
go on. 

They bury their dead, using a hollowed-out tree-trunk as a coffin. 
All animals belonging to the deceased are sacrificed, so that their spirits 
may accompany his. And the heads of the animals thus slaughtered 
for the feast are placed on poles over the grave, where their bleached 
skulls form a gruesome spectacle. 



TABLES. 

ANTHROPOMETKIC DATA 
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Anteeopometric Data, 

The details of the measureiBents are -first tahuktedy then ai^e given 
the various indexes* calculated from these data, and this is followed by 
a comparison of the results and the bearing of these on the question of 
the affinities of the tribes. 

The Measurements. 

The measurements were all taken by me -^dtli a set of instru- 
ments made by Collin of Paris. Scrupulous care was ever- exercised to 
secure precision in these anatomical records, and also to exclude from 
the series every individual suspected to be in any -wise impure in type. 

The data thus laboriously obtained are therefore necessarily more 
trustworthy than those published in regard to a few of those tribes on 
tbe Bengal border by Mr. Risley, whose measurements recorded in his 
* Tribes and Castes of Bengal ’ were made by a Bengali Hospital 
assistant, who wandered about measuring individuals under nobody’s 
immediate supervision. 

For convenience of reference I have aiTanged these measurements 
of the various tribes in alphabetical order, as in the preceding descrip- 
tive portion. In respect to this latter I should have mentioned that, 
in view of the want of any uniform system of spelling amongst the 
various writers hitherto, I have spelt phonetically all the tribal and 
other native names not yet fixed by European usage, I have spelt them 
according to their pronunciation as heard by me from the lips of the 
people themselves, according to the recognised system ,of spelling 
Oriental names. 

The tables it wfill be noticed give amongst other particulars the 
personal names of the various individuals. [The face and body colour 
reference numbers will be published with colour plate in the second 
part]. 
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Serial number. I 

2 

Tribe. 

3 

Sub-tribe. 

4 

District 

of 

Birtli. 

1 

) 

5 

Personal name. 

i 

i 

G 7 

o ' f 

fco ^ 

8 

' ^ 

■ ''^0 

9 

1 

u 

es 

o 

a 

m 

6 

10 

05 

ns 

p 

p 

o 

A 

fi 

*S3 

1 

i 

ABOE .. 

Pa-dam oi 
*Bor-Abor 

1 Dihong valley 
(east bank) 

Lain-p6k ... ji 

>8|lo7^ 

>1 

1 

1 

L. 

,0 

»» 

ft **» 

i. ' , 

i ”■ 

Ek-ko ...,k 

>8160i: 

>! ... 


. ... 

3 

" J5 ■ • * 

ft ■ ••• 


T6-mak ... i‘ 

J0l54e^ 

... 


... 

4 

» * • 

tt 

■ ■ 

Ta-mak ... ^ 

.0 149C 

... 



5 

*5 , *•' 

5» • • • 


1 Gung-gon ... U 

1 

51625 

... 

««« 


6 

■' „■ , ■ ; 

Eii-men ? 

■ 99 .**» 

Ta-ru ... 2 

21590 

1- 

... 

... 

,7 


Pft'Si ... 

„ (west bank) 

Ta-bon . , , js 

Average . 

7 1628 808 

1579j808 

1709 

1709 

126 

126 

8 

AHOM ... j 

Goliain 

Sept. 

Sibsagar . , . 

Dina Ram ... 2 

51564 

775 

|1649 

120 

9 


Setiya ... 

Lakhimpnr... 

Jogai 2 

61696 

802 

1712 

il86 

10 

i n 

It I 

Sibsagar ... 

Gaj-zai 3 

811687 

840 

1654 

117 

11 

ff 

Deodhai 

ft *•* 

Ma-dhan ... 3; 

21636 


... 


12 

>» *. . 

Mohan . . . 

ft 

Holi Ram 2; 

Plmkan. 

2|1720 


... 

... 

13 

» 

Deodhai 

ft 

Rotan-eshor 4< 
Gogai. 

31652 



... 

14 

■ »■*, ■ ■ 4,#'* : 

ft 

■ ft - 

MalBhog ... 2^ 

31500 


... 


15 

»> 

9S ■ 

$f 

Horu-ISrath 2( 
Gogai. 

) 1585 


... 


16 


Mohan ... 

tf . ; . • • 

MahatRam... 41 

n525 


... 


17 

ft ■ 


/ft 

Bali SI 

>1550 



... 

18 

>> • • 

^ ■ j». , „ . . . 

!> ■ • • • 

Gamon ... 2^ 

il660 




19 

ft 

Setiya ... 

• 

BhagaDas... 2^ 

f.1595 


••• 

.. 

20 

t» , »*• 

Mohan .. 


Puna Ram ... 2( 

J1520 



. .. 

21 

‘ ff. **# 

tt • 

if . . ' ' ?•* 

Lokhi-ISrath... 2^ 

► 1490 

... 

** 

... 


♦ ^=Wack, e»cl3.eBt, «sseye, t p, sear-plug, AsMgli, nsnot. 


1900 .] 


11 I 15 1(! 17 18 19 20 21 


2 .2 o 

'g I * 

I* f -I 

O.:'; 


I 5? § g 

CSrS2 3C c3 Si e3 I rt 

S M Iz; , ??; 



104 142 


4336 

23 

114 

107L12226 

101 140 

... 

43 

41 

22 

124 

113 122 


102 140 


4-3 

41 

23 

127 

110 125 

242 

104 145 

.... 

41 

40 

24 

123 

111 127 

242 

102 143 


41 

41 

26 

120 

108 128 

237 

85 129 

... 

46 

37 

24114100114235 

102 138 

1054940 

26 

116 

108106 

222 


100 

139 

106 43 

39 

24 

119 

108 


102 131 

10341 

i 

35 

24116 

105 


213 

108 144 

111433823 

122 

no 

108 

230 

103 133 

103453324 

128 

103 

94208 

105 141 

» «« 

4433 


no 

101 

126 

226 

105 138 


4838 


115 

105 

122232 

102 136 


44 

37 


107 

97 

106210 

109 135 


47 

37 


117 

102 

108 

229 

92 125 


43 

37 


113 

101 

107 

220 

102 137 


43 

35 


118 

102 

103 

215 

97 137 

... 

41 

35 


108102 

104216 

96 139 


, 

44 

37 


107 

103 

111231 

100 132 


4641 

*'*j 

116 

98 

120233 

101 135 


44.35 

. 


114103 

112217 

91 127 


38 

33 


111 

99 

102203 


^ .a o, « 

>= ' >» S«l-< 

'S jTo *5 

iJ , (.5 I (-? (-^ 

84 } 

33 ^ 

... 

34 

33 

... ... I ss 

287264 128 84 
287264 128 38 
282261 130 82 
315265 152 33 
292 254 133 32 


Rem Abes.* 


2: None T. 

■li ■ /■ : 

. 2 I 

3i' 

o\ 

i 

V. tiftt face. 

3 

2 e. p : 11. T. 

2 Ears not 

pierce 

2 o» n. T, 


o^'oMiqnc, f=recl, s^^sKghtlj', jT^tattooed, fsstiiigb, u=very. 




76 L. A, Wi-WShh—Tribes of the [N'o. 1, 


Serial number. 

2 

TjaiBJS. 

3 

Sub-tribe. 

4 , 

District 

of 

Birth, 

5' '■;', 

Personal name. 

c#' 

6 

o 

fcc 

< 

[Si 

■W 'V 

fcc 

'.S 

-■,«' 

fS:: 

a 

s 

V 'S' 

^ .•‘d 
' a 

O' , , 

10 

■: 

05 

ra 

■ a 

'.S *' 

■ -'o., 

5= 

22 

AHOM— 

Hatimuri- 

Sibsagar 

Bamesiiar ... 

39 

1616 

831 

1698 

135 


contd. 

ya 








23 

ts ••• 

Mo-ran 

If... 

Mai Earn ... 

22 

1564 

812 

1708 

115 

24 

5, 

Lik-san 

55 

HabiEam ... 

46 

1580 

824 

1663 

129 

25 

j> 

‘Pat 

: 

Bhuli 

22 

1574 

775 

1662 

120 



Mahout’ 








26 

JJ 

Mo-ran... 

55 

Krislma Earn 

23 

1594 

822 

1678 

124 





Average 

... 

1589 

810 

1678 

123 

27 

ANGMlMI 

Chak-ri- 

Ean^-^o-ze-mi 

Lu-le-zo 

28 

1672 

879 

1724 

140 


HA-GA., ■ 

mi 








28 


Teng-ngi- 

Kohima 

Pu-tsa-ni ... 

46 

1665 

851 

1695 

129 



. nm 








29 

13 

t) 

55 , 

Lu-sbe-pa ... 

35 

1539 

826 

1488 

130 

30 

It 

,?j ' ••• 

Ta-bo-pi-si-mi 

M6-ze-ili ... 1 

48 

1636 

...'i 

... 

126 

31 

If 

j ' ’ ' 'i 

■55 ■ 

ISTili-je ... ! 

46 

1653 

1 

... i 

... 

103 

32 

* n ••• 


, 55 . . . 

! 

Dal-haii ... ! 

30 

!1654 

1 ! 



120 

33 

11 

.11 .. •**. 

■ . . 55 

Ve-riili . ... ; 

28 

1580: 

i 

■' ■ 

1 ••* 

108 

34 

..■ 31 : 

■ ■■ 55 . ^ ^ ... , 

55 

Pa-tal-heng-ui 

30|l622 



104 

35 

■ 31:' ' 

” - 

55 

Nung-nol ... 

45 

1626 

... 

' 

113 

36 

S> 

j ' SJ ■ 

55 

Pu-cbo-\7i ... 

28 

1671 

■ ' ■ j 


118 

37, 

3) 

I „ ■ 

„ ... 

.■ :»> f ; 

Zin-ye-bo ,,, 

40 

1693 



126 

38 


J5 ••• , 


Zi-wahe 

38 

1618 


... 

101 

39 

31 

55 


Du-p6 

25 

1672 


... 

102 

4C 

It 

55 . 

• . ■ ■ 55 ■ ■ 

Be*slia-zliu ... 

40 

1604 

... 

... 

112 

41 

>J ••• 

55 

55 

Fil-bu-to ... 1 

25 

1645 

... 

... 

101 

45 

' ?} •«« 

55 ... 

■' - 99 

Te-pu-oba ... 

27 

1679 

... 

... 

113 





Average ... 

... 

1639 

785 

1669 

114 


* i=s:b!acfc^ c^cbest, «=eyej, c jo,a:ear*plitg, A=iiigli, »=raot, 






1900.] Srahmpiiim Tallep 7? 


11 

4J 

to 

a 

o 

.2. 

'ot 

cJ* 

12 

1 

as 

"3 

13 

d 

g 

1 

a 

§ 

Maximum bizygomatic. ^ 

breadth, 

Bigonial breadth. 

i 

■It 

1 

, .'S 

if 

13 

ea 

Kasai uroieetion. *-* 

§ 19 

*S 

es 

a> 

as 

1 

0 

s 

20 

d 
■ 0 

J-* 

cs 

'd 

B 

S 

21 

0 

*« 

d 

a 

0 

t: 

0 

' 22 

"O' 

■ . 0 

X 

0 

!> 

23 

B 

B 

cti 

0 
1-5 ■ 

21 . 

a 

rS 

« 

§ 

L mid-fingcr to middle .. 

of patella. ox 

Left calf girth. [ 

27 

Colon 

1 : 

III 
> £ 
si ^ 

{[ !i I 

ot> 1 

d I- ^ 

f. . 

2S 

Se^iIARKS.* 

179|l-18 

97 

136 

113 

'46 

W 

25 

116|ll2 

95 

220 

284 246 

1 

1 118 

.J : 

i ' 

3 

V. typical 

photogd. 

176jl42 

100 

133 

104 

47 

37 

24jll0;105 

101 


... 

j 


34 

■ 

1 


178 

■ 

147 

99 

138 

107 

49 

38 

■ 

25 

120106 

113 

. ■ 

... 


i ' 


35 

■ ^ i 

2 


179 

149 

102 

130 

103 

42 

38 

25 

116105 

j 

112 


... 



34 


2 


170 

160 

99 

135 

104 

49 

37 

24 

116104 

105 

... 




35 


2 


176 

145 

100 

134 

106 

44 


24 

IIS^IOS 

1 

107 


293256 

133 

S3 



2 


191 

143 

104 

145 

101 

45 

40 

27 

116 

110 

111 

228 

298 264 

1 

162 

0 / 



2 

0 . p. 5 : n. T. 

182 

150 

94 

143 

100 

52 

40 

24 

120 

109 

102 

222 

303268 

1 

lai 

35 



3 

» 

177 

145 

106 

134 

104 

45 

37 

23 

116 

105 

105 

220 

274-240 

1 

148 

36 



2 


182 

152 

110 

141 


48 

38 


122 

107 

100 

231 


■ 

... 





2 


178 

146 

105 

140 


49 

36 


117 

98 

99 

. 

218 


... 

... 






190 

150 

■105 

! 

143 


45 

36 


115 

101 

117 

'235 

... 


... 




1 : 


185 

144 

100, 

139 


43 

39 


114 

98 

109 

216 


, 

... 




,2-| 

..j 

- 

186 

135 

105 

142 


46 

37 


114 

106 

107 

224 



*«• 



.;';4 


177 

140 

96 

140 

... 

45 

38 


109 

95 

100 

218 


; ,.'1 

... 




- 

194 

137 

94i 

139 


12. 

36 


116 

102 

104 

229 

, . I 

j 

... 



■ ■ 2 

-^■'1 **! 


194 

146 

loej 

146 


16. 

40 

»«• 

122 

i 

105 

123 

222 

-•••1 


... 



i-^i 

1* 

185 

135 

109| 

134 

... ' 

47 ; 

39 

... 

120jl07 

105 

229 



... 




'Pi 


182 

139 

106 

136 

... ‘ 

18: 

36. 


1251104 

104 

224 




•-‘V, ■; 




■■■ »*■■■■ ■ 

170 

147 

106 

142 


13; 

36, 


122106 

103 

224 



... 

36 



2 

-- 9» 

190 

151 

107 

145 

... - 

12 ; 

38 


116 

105 

125 

238 

.* 


1 

35 



2 


177 

150 

105 

'::i43; 

1' 

49 : 

39,:; 


117 

102 

122 

242 


... 


'34: 


1 ^ 


183 

144 

103 

140 ; 

101 I 45 . 

37: 

24 

117 

103 

108 

226 

291 

257 

147 ' 

36 

h 



o=obHque, r=red, *=sliglitly, (Tsstattooed, isatliigh, trsveiT* 




I Serial number. 


78 


h. A. 'W ADmilt— Tribes of the 


[No. 1, 


1 

s 

i 

'S 

2 

..Tribe* 

3 

Sub-tribe. 

4 , 

Bistriet 

of 

Birtlu 

' '5 ■' 

Personal name. 

; 

,6'.;". '8, ■ 

■ ' £i 

.S 

S - 

o .£P 

<1 fs w 

9 

2 

«s 

■' CU'' 

J- 

6 

10 

-a 
' g 
c 

§■■■'" 

43 

Alfl’-ZAKG 

or Eexg-ma. 

Eeiig-Jigi- 

ma 

Koilima 

L6-gu-bi ... 

271532 ... 


101 

44 

AO or 

Hati-gobia. 

Cliuiig-iigi 

Amang-slxi... 

Yii-mu-nim-ba 

331648850 

1700 

104 

45 

55 ' 

55 ••• 

Maiing-ge- 

tung-men 

Ysak4i 

381662837 

1570 

100 

46 

55 ' • • 

' 55 , • • • 

55 

Lep-ten 

31 1528821 

1581 

no 

47 

,55 . 

55 

■55 . ■ • • ’ 

Moba-da-ba ... 

461612871 

1728110 

' 

48 

' 55 . 

V ,'S5 

55 • - • 

So-nak-sbi ... 

28 1601851 

1662 

183 

49 

55 ■ 

55 • • • 

.55' 

We-mici’oii ... 

381618886 

1696 

122 

50 

55 . . 

Moil g- sen 

55 ■ ■ . ■ 

Se-tsong 

song-ba 

461534819 

1562 

108 

54 

ti . 

■ 55 . , 

55 

Yim-sani-ba 

261614810 

1581 

116 

52 

, ■ 55' ••• 

55 .. 

Xaga-Hills ... 

Kbari-tsuiig 

331607826 

1670 

113 

53 

55 ••• 

',5 , • * • 

55 ... 

Lep-ten 

ma-yong 

231525800 

■ . 1 

1600 

97 

. :54 

„ ;■ . ...',1 

55 

55 ... 1 

Me-tiiiig-re ... ; 

■ ' 1 

301586849 

1632 

105 

:bh 

, . ,55 . 

55 , 

55 ... 

1 

Sbang-bang 

361587846 

1648 

111 

56 

1, : . ' .55^ , ' 

. . ; ; ■ 

vKo-gong^ 

.55 '«•« 

Nok-lai 

40 1560 ... 

... 


■;;'';57 

'j'}'.. ' .... .. 

Olmiig-iigi 

55 ' ■ .* • 

Yani-ti 

281585 ... 



;.;::.:58 


‘ ISro-goiig ’ 

i 5>' 

Ta-tong 

sbi-eba 

301634 ... 


:91: 

59 

" 5J . • 

55 . , 

1 - ' 

Taro-liema 

Sa-Nang ebiba 

241543 ... 



60 

55 

55 ... 

Mokak^chang 

Lung kbok 

zong 
Average ... 

221604 ... 

... 1566833 

1635 

113 




— 





. 61 

AE»IiJBHa| 

orMiiciK. 

Bong-pe 

Koliakar 

Sa-rep 

351570856 

1699 


62 

55 

55 ... 

"'■55 

Bong-long ... 

40 1615803 

1670 





- ■ ■■ • '-I'' . . ■ " I ''1",.'. ■ ■■■'; ■) 

* 6=sblac3c, c=s chest, <?=cye, = car-plug, /{sshigh, . 

a=]iofc 




1900] 


Brahmaptitra Valley, 


79 


13 


i79i 


181 

185| 

I72I 

185| 

181 


171 


135 


139 


145 


2^* 




15 16 


100 


100 


143100 


150 


150105 


1731 

181 

' I 

180 
183 
182 
187 
187 
180 
174 14711081 


153 

143 


991 

loil 


145106 

148|i06 


137 

141 
137 
147 

142 


18614^113 


142 


1701441103: 


179 


179 

183 


144 


141 


|102 

99 

98 

101 

96| 


134 


135 106 48: 


132 

130 


14311043 


141 

133 

134 


95 


102 


144^104 


138 
134 
136 
140 

139 
134 
146 
134 
132 


^39 


102 45 
97!45 


17 


S3 


18 10 


14028 


113 


107 


4638 


964541; 

10540401 


137106493827 


10238 


102 ! 

99: 

97 


25122 


106 

106 


20 


108 


104100100220 272 


110 

112 

110 


|3625 

13425 


137 


101 


142 

132 


102 


104 


44134 

'4636 


1444; 
'53 4< 


|37j22j 

23 I 


4033 


443625, 


99 


21 


95 


100112225tell 


113 


115 

109 

105 

108 


116111 

108102 


110 

110 

110 

114 

114 


109214294 
1061111216 275 


103 

104 
104 
102 


110 


20rf 


I228fe75 


121234 3041 
120 234 281 
227289 


111 


108222 


1171113 
104 96 
1141061 


111 


29 116] 
25108; 


104 


1061 

1041: 


103 

fill 

106 

111 

1181 

I 

lOll 


110 


|220 

230 

!217 

|238 

120 ;] 


24 ; 


277, 


224!272j249 
270 


221288: 


275 250 


117223 


2302' 

12892' 


223284256 


273 

242 

243 
1272 
‘258 
j262 
250 


26 


Colour. 


[259 

1252 


140| 

141 

I 42 I 


130 


341 

38 

32 

33 

32 
35 

31 
35 

33 

32 
35 

34 


138 


33 






3 e. p. : 11 . T. 


2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

ll 

2 

2 

3 

1 

1: 

2 


Possibly 
Soma tribe. 


ozsobliqtie, f=sligbtly, r^tattooed, tMgb, «?=very. 


Serial nunibei*, 


80 


[Fo. 1 


L. A. WADDEliii — Tribes of the 


1 

s 

5 

1 

2 

T»ibe. 

8 

Sub-tribe. 

4 

District 

of 

Birth. 

5 

Personal name. 

. ' ' ■ ■" . ■ ' ■ ' 

6 

lit 

< 

7 

Tr, 

Height sitting. 

Outspread amis. 

10 

XK. 

1 

■+2 

Tc 

P 

63 

AE-LENG 

or ‘Mikir’— 

Ing-ti 

(glioriya) 

Kamrnp 

dll ... 

38 

1604 

309 

1595 



contd. 

Ing-jal ... 

JJ 

Bi-ka 

40 

1595 

795 

1665 



,, 

Ko-ro ... 

JJ 

A-glian 

30 

1695 

842 

1688 

... 


,, A*. ■ 

Ing-jal ... 

,j . . 

Manik (vill) 

55 

1673 

855 

1773 



,, 

To -roll ... 

JJ ••• ■ 

Kan-dram ... 

30 

1558 

819 

1580 

... 

68 

J» ... 

Ing-jal ... 

?>, ' 

Dhan-sing ... 

46 

1633 

850 

1670 




JJ * 

j» ; * * * 

Sobba-Ram ... 

45 

1647 

838 

1712 



; ■ , >S'' ' ■ 

Ing-ti ... 

■ ■■JJ . ■■ ■ ■ * 

Roliaiia 

37 

1612 

833 

1613 



ft"".. ■ ■ ' : 

Ing-jal ... 


Matiya 

.36 

1703 

880 

1740 

... 


}J 

■ JJ ••• 

■ . JJ ■ ••• 

Ahina (Hind) 

35 

1558 

823 

1624 


73 

► ,, ... 

JJ 

JJ ••• 

Ha-go 

45 

!i640 

866 

1708 


74 

J 

Rong- 

iiang 

JJ 

Dluila 

33 

1642 

842 

1678 


71 

'■ : Jf' 

Roiig-pe 

Sibsagnr 

Lo-clio-l 

40 

1618 

828 

1624 

Ill 

7€ 

; „ 

Be 

.. JJ ••• 

Bong-long ... 

45 

1616 

802 

1674 

121 

77 

. ■ »: „ ■ ' 

Eoiig- 

iiang 

Ivamriip 

ISToa-raiii 

35 

1641 

841 

1708 

118 

7g 

} , , . ■ JJ ■ , . : 

5} , , , *•« 

■ ■ JJ- 

Go-bwi 

Average ... 

28 

1684 

1633 

■ 828 

833 

1752 

1676 

121 

118 


GIA 


Jorhat 

A-sak sii-wa 

30 

■1598 



115 

8( 

) 



Ning-sang- 

In-wa 

40 

1544 



107 

wm 

L 


■ , j.j . ••• 

Hurmiji kben 

Average ... 

28 

1529 

1557 

•4« 

... 

105 

109 


* &s=Tjl$,c)r, c=schest, e=:eye, e ear-plug* j^=:Mgb, w=not. 


1900.] 


BraJmaptiim Valley, 


81 


181 

186 

183 

182 

172 

182 

176 

186 

176 

174 

193 

182 

18! 

185 

176 

185 


IS 


u 


i¥ 


142 

151 

141 

145 

141 

142 

140 
142 

141 
14< 
14i 
1411 


1061 

j 

7il38|102i 
Oil 
00 
1106 


138 


181 


187: 


1431 
140 L 


141 


189148114 


194151, 


100 

107 

103 

105 

106 
111 
103 
118 
111 

OIO 5 I 

dill 


105 


140, 


190146 


111 

!i06| 


110 


144111 
140 115! 


16 


17 


1271108 47| 
41 


134! 

134! 

131; 

133 

135 


132102 


131 

140 

131 

142 

131 

132 
135 


142 

141 

135 


1061 


108 

112 

111 

115 

103 


111 ; 

112 ] 

107 

102 

104 


10453 

10853 


13410847 


>540 


39 

>545 

>534 

44 

i738 

>740 

,83831 

423' 


42 


18 


19 


20 


4123 


54431] 

14738251 


35 2i 
1472; 


36 


42251 


3925112 


4027111 


108 

110 


1081102] 

II 2 I 


10511 


105 

100 


OOli 


31 

28104100] 
27116 
30110 
129 1161031 
0112 K 
0106 
1141 
114 
6122 
13 108 
116 


21 22 


9 . 

1031 


51110 215| 
98 20^ 


112 ; 

115| 

114 


118, 


98 
03 1 
105 1 
111 
103| 

lies! 


103 


1071 

1021 


1021 ; 


10221 ^ 
21i 


90 

107 

105 

08 

84 

.02 

,04 

113 


2251297 


107103 


103 


,20 


,182! 


98105 


8 284 
5 295 


20 ; 

19! 

21 

222 

214 

195 

'211 


222 


11322: 

104214 


23 


2-l> 25 


'&r« 

S'S 


26 


Colour. 


258 


|244i 
257i 
!256 
6297266 
8 271238 
7 283254 
7 288258 
273242 


2982581 

2982481 


8293 


300 


mm 


294 


2221308 


219 


286 


123.4 
129 
218 
12227 


242, 

260 

254 

265 

265 

1275 


130 


138 


255 


134 


:32| 

3l! 

33| 

33 

32 

33 
84 
31 
81 


tl 

Us 

i! t! 


32 


28 




Small ©, p : 

xi. T. 


Semi- 

Hinduised. 


>=obliqiie,- j‘=red, it^ssligMly, r=tattooed, #5=tMgh, c=very. 

j. III. 11 



82 L. A; Waddell— T n6es of ihe [ "So. 1, 


Serial number. *-* 

3 

Tribe. 

■ '3 

Sub-tribe. 

4 

District 

of 

Birth, 

5' 

Personal name. 

: ^ 

6 

< 

Height, 

Height Bitting. ® 

Outspread arms. ^ j 

Weight in pounds, o 

82 

BHOTAH- 

ESE. 

DDk-pa... 

Pedong 

Tsam-ba clio- 
cho. 

40 

1674 



... 

83 


yj ... 

S3 ... 

Dor-je Mi-tub 

30 

1696 




84 

9> »*• 

i» ... 

fS 

Ten-do Ta-sbi 

20 

1747 



... 

85 

fi ... 

JJ ••• 

Pato 

Da-rra-Ta-shi 

25 

1622 



... 

86 



33 ••• 

Mi-ste 

45 

1720 



... 

87 

„■ 

5J «*• 

. ■ ... 

Ta-sbi 

26 

1665 



... 

88 



»> ' ‘ ' 

Pa-sang 

50 

1625 

... 


*v 

89 

„ 


Taslii-chlio ... 

Thab-gye ... 

34 

1691 

... 



90 




1 Pedong 

Tin-zing Mi- 
tub. 
Average 

35 

1611 

1672 



• ** 

91 

BODO 

or Kachabi. 

Hojai ... 

Goalpara ... 

Maisme Bam 

30 

1734 

883 

1845 

138 

92 

>» • • • 

J9 

KoHma 

Ki-dao 

24 

1556 

846 

1638 

115 

93 

if 

Soiiwal. . . 

Sibsagar ... 

Mo-ri-a 

35 

1566 

780 

1704 

... 

94 

if ■■ 

Jliarua ... 

Tezpar 

Borua 

40 

1674 

848 

1751 


95 

a 


Goalpara ... 

Beng 

34 

1588 

836 

1636 

117 

9€ 


39 

Kamrup 

Mo-zu-ra ... 

30 

1617 

828 

1680 


97 

9J 

Modai ... 

Goalpara ... 

Mo-lok 

30 

1645 



... 


i „ 


>» ... 

Mang-lii 

38 

1648 

... 




) „ 

.'i.j ■ 

»» »«• 

De-kula 

38 

1645 



j ... 

m 

) „ ... 

if ... 

Kamriip ... 

Bed-ra 

35 

1650 



... 

lo: 

1 „ ... 

j) ... 


Bang-gobi ... 

25 

1588 



... 


* fessrlilaclj:, cssschestj ^saeye, ejp.ssear-plug, As=*liigh, ?»i=not, 










84 


L. A, Wadcbud — Tribes of iJie 


[No. 1, 


1 

1 

a 

:■ a 

& 

: O. ■ 

CO 

2 

[TaiBE. 

3 

'Sub*Lribc. 

4 

District 

oF 

Birtli. 

51 

Personal name. 

6 

sc 

< 

7 

s 

g 

Height .sitting. co 

Outspread arms. 

10 

CQ 

1 

'.S'" 

1 

■ S- "■ 

102 

BOBO-^ 

contd. 

Modal 

Kamru];) 

Ka-uu 

40^56 

... 


... 

103 

3} «!• 

y> ... 

JJ *** 

Ba-mon 

p81606 



t * ♦ 

104 

JJ M. 

33 

JJ ... 

Har-iia 

801602 

... 



105 

33 ••• 

33 

JJ 

Kaman Sing 

361639 




106 

33 

JJ ... 

33 

Mongol 

261609 



... 

107 

33 

JJ 

33 »». 

Uti-ep 

321673 



... 

108 

33 

J> ••• 


Mongol 

40 

1633 



... 

109 

33 

,J ... 

JJ ■ ,•«* 

Na-t’am 

30 

1629 



... 

110 

j 

33 

JJ ••• 

: JJ- ■■ . ■ " 

Su-karu 

SO 

1679 

... 


... 

111 

. 33 ^ •••■ 

33 ”• 

JJ ... 

Bu-daiig 

36 

1508 

... 



112 

33 ••• 

33 

JJ •». 

Kar-go 

38 

1483 

... 



118 

33 

33 • • • 

33 

Ko-ra 

28 

1610 



... 

114 

■: 3.3 

JJ 

33 ... 

Ka-la 

30 

1692 




115, 

33 

33 I 

JJ ••• i 

Ko-dai 

26 

1626 



... 

116 

33 **• 

3t «f» 

. JJ- 

Mim-ra 

26 

1650 

... 



117 

33 ^ 

J J ' ti* 

■ JJ . ' ... ■ 

Ka-la 

28 

1674 

... 



118 

33 

»J ■ , ■ 

j ; ■ ' 3> , . /... 

Ela{k) 

30 

1610 

... 


... ' 

119 

5* 

33 

33 

Bati-bor 

26 

1626 

... 



120 

J» 

33 ... 

■-.JJ - 

Deo-ba 

38 

1666 

... ' 


... 

121 


Jharua ... 

Goalpara 

Manda 

36 

1691 

843j 

1694 

Ill 

122 

33 

» ... 

Tezpnr 

Ala-kua 

38 

1636 

791 

1664 

1 

... 


&=t»lack, csaciiest^ e=$ye, ej7.s= ear-plug^ A=lBgli, 7i5=not, 


1900 .] 


Brahmaputra Valley. 



o=olbliqii©, rssred, f=*» slightly, r=*tattooe(J, fcsthigh, wsavery. 









86: li. A. Waddell — Tribes of the [No. 1, 


Serial number, 

2' 

■■ 

Teibe. 

3" 

Sub-tribe. 

District 

of 

Birth. 

■ . 5 

Personal name. 

Age. 1 

Height, 

Height sitting. 

Outspread arms. 

Weight in pounds. o 

123 

BODO— 

Jliarua ... 

Kamriip ... 

Moi-iii 

25 

1589 

854 

1674 

120 


continued. 






— 







A'verage ... 


1608 

723 

1698 

120 

124 

CHIJS-G-PO 

Si-slian 

Bislia, Upper 

Jao-ing (Gam 

43 

1618 

800 

1630 



or Singpho 


Deliiiig 

of Bisa) 






125 

>} 

99 ' 

'. '99 ■ 

Gam-tuk 

30 

1678 

843 

1740 


126 

jj , . 


■ . j> ■ ... 

La- tom ... 

25 

1573 

802 

1679 


127 

" 


' *■,. 99 ■ ■■ 

Sa-ka (Gam of 

28 

1695 

790 

1740 






Dirap) 






128 

9} 


■99 ' .••• : 

Ja-gun wa ... 

45 

, „ 

1600 

820 

1720 


129 

'99 


■ ,.r'';'.9.9.'.. : ' 

Khan-tong ... 

30 

1660 

800 

1726 


130 

99 • • • 

Kha-kliu 

Border of 

Ko-ong or 

30 

1528 

783 

1494 





China 

Nong 






131 

J) 

99 

■ , 99 ■■ ■ ••• . 

Shi-roi 

28 

1592 

817 

1598 

... 

132 

■ , : 99 . ■ ' ••• 

99 

99 ••• 

Gam 

30 

1608 

806 

1682 

... 

133 

99. ■■ ••• ■ 

PNimbong 

Bislia; Upper 

Nao 

35 

1578 







Uehing 







134 

'99 ' 

. j 

99. : . ■ ; 

Khi-ram 

28 

1565 

... 



135 

99"',":."".. 

. jj' ■ , ...» 

■ 39. .'1 

Kham-tii 

30 

1602 

... 



136 

..,".,'99 

Klia-khii 

Hukong . ; . 

Du 

35 

1580 








Average ... 


1605 

806, 

1665 

... 

137 

GHUTIA 

Aliom 

Sibsagar 

j A-gona 

29 

1584 

824 

1666 

104 

138 

99 

99 


Bhuli 

29 

J607 

833 

1649 

113 

139 

99 

‘Hindu’ 

,' JJ- ■; ■, 

Mohan 

24 

1582 

800 

1652 

129 





Average ... 


1591 

819 

1665 

115 

140 

141 

DAPLA 

99 

Ta-iu ... 

Gemu ... 

Lakhimpur 

. . 49 . . 

i 

Go-bor 

No-ri 

30 

26 

1635 

1678 

806 

8531 

1652 

1690 

116 

138 


♦ Jssblack, <j=clxesfc, tf=eye, ejp.s= ear-plug, A=liigli, ji=siiot. 












88 L. A. WadbelTj — Tribes of the [No. 1, 


Serial number. 

Teibe. 

3 

Sub-tribe. 

4 

District 

of 

Birth. 

■5 "V 

Personal name. 

cf 

e 

§3 

< 

Height. 

Height sitting. ^ 

Outspread arms. <0 

Weight in pounds. g 

142 

BAFIiA— 

Ta-naula 

N. Lakliimpiir 

Ha-ri 

W 1607 

834 

1622 

123 


contd. 









143 

»», , . . 


a • • • 

Te-mi 

21 

1548 




144 

sc 1 

Paiya ... 

}j ... 

Pa-slinng ... 

42 

1708 

866 

1800 


145 

•Sj 

m < 

1 

Ye-o ... 

s> ... 

Mung-ga4a.,. 

38 

1538 

794 

1562 

... 

146 

^ 1 

Paiya ... 

>» * • ‘ 

A-bn-ra 

40 

1532 

768 

1661 

... 





Average ... 


1606 

820 

1664 

126 

147 

FA’KI-AIi 

Oha*kap 

Dibrngarh ... 

Ai-ne 

30 

1663 

793 

1688 


148 

' '■ 

, 9i . ' ■ «*• 

#> ... 

••• 

Khom-bhoi... 

48 

1629 

844 

1674 


149 

jj 


Hukong 

Soi-song 

35 

1620 

814 

1649 

... 

150 

i> 



Ngi-shoi ... 

38 

1622 

815 

1692 


151 

» j ■ ■ * • • 



Soi-song 

35 

1625 

816 

1658 

... 





Average ... 


1625 

816 

1672 

... 

152 

EASIA ... 

Matang- 

Shillong ... 

U-shar 

40 

1584 

825 

1612 

116 

153 

■ ,SS, ' . 

llgGt 

Kasia Hills . . . 

U-Eobi ... 

28 

1548 

772 

1624 


154 

?? 

,5. 

)> ... 

U-Bha 

30 

1606 

852 

1612 

.* 

155 

..■J» '■ *«*.' 

■, i»\ ■ ■ 

it ... 

XJ-Bu-lo ... 

30 

1623 

834 

1664 


156 

it . #*• 

it , ...» 

» 

IJ-Kar-dau ... 

25 

1600 

806 

1646 


157 

it ' 

it ■ 

it ... 

U-Ha-ii ... 

24 

1584 

794 

1640 


158 

J» **• 

a ... 

. if , ■ 

U-Kor-ma ... 

40 

1606 

792 

1682 


159 

it • 



XJ-Ti-shon ... 

30 

1666 

823 

1775 


160 

5» k.. 



U-Phom 

27 

1549 

755 

1612 


161 

it 

5> 

9* ... 

j'H-’ri-eiig 

28 

1566 

820 

1638 



♦ Jssblack, csacbeBt, esseye, 0 l?.=aear*plug, «ssnot, 


1900.] 


Brahmaputra Valley, 


89 


11 


12 


13 


11< 


15 10 17 


18 19 


21 23 


23 


21 


ti’w' 


20 


: ■. : 27 ■ , 

Colour. 


il 


Bemaekb.* 


183 

189 

188 

178 

180 


1831 


1821 

175 

186 

177 


180140 


180140 


183 

185 

i; . 

191 

183 

183 

182 

186 

185 

186 
186 


144 

139 

138 

142 

1146 


141 


143 

139 

142 

138 


143 

141 

142 
145 

145 

146 
145 
149 

147 
140 


1111 

95 

98 

98 

99 ! 


101 


100 

97 

103 

99 

iiool 


m 


102 
99 

103 
107j 
102 
102 
105 
Il05 
98 
98 


140 

i 

133 

138 

137 

144! 


136 


129 

1281 


105 


99 44|38;23:i20| 
108 
1051 


103 


105| 

I , 

106‘ 


1421112 


1301 

131 


1103 

106 


132106 


93 

107 

llli 


1301 
131 
135 
:i32 
137 
13510914: 


97W 


1084‘ 


138,30 108 


371 


..Jill 


14437 


474125 


40 


13723:108 


42 ; 


...1081 


26112 


4i:2G 

|4225 


110 

114 

116 


3632118 


40 


3930 


38 


[4636 
36 


41! 

i740 


135:100 50:38|23lll2| 
140106 48!38|23|120| 
13210449j38231161< 
130100423823110 1^ 


26 


26 


116i 


114 


104 

114 


1301 


1201 
124 1 ; 


100 ] 

99 

108 

104 

108 


103 


102 

102 

108 

107 

106 


122 


98] 

iiol 

9: 

10: 

107 


208|28. 
217 

»2 202 313; 
'2208281 
233 


101 ! 


210294267 


114227 


942! 

902! 

952! 


12252! 

202i 


931002! 

1081082: 


262! 


1141142! 
1111152! 
110110215 
)|22ll08|102 114216 21 




15255 


1266 
66 
51; 

62 I 

I50i 

105|103l224fe89|259 


1282! 

121 


.te812. 


128^21 


106116 

109|l24 

.05112 

.oJlM 


|23a3< 

235 I 3 ; 


296 


195 2 
82 2< 
9521 


128 21 
1162! 


224l298i 


218^298241; 


j292 

234 


194252 

190240 

85227 

98248 


1401 

153 

134 


144 


125 

132 

129 

130 
130 


I29i 


[288232 
246 


104248 

118258 


240! 


129 
106 
150 
160 

130 
144 
128 
141 
132 
135 


32 

34 

36 

32 

as 


33 


32i 


3| e. p : n. T. 

3 

2 o.p: T.cheeka 

21 


3. p t n T 


T. r c. 

b. t. 


0 . p : n. T. 


=oblique, «= slightly, fctattooed, issfchigh, v=very. 

j. III. 12 



90 


L. A, Waddell — Tribes of the 


[No. i 


Serial number. 

3 

Tribe. 


S'"- 

Sub*tribe. 

A 

District 

of 

Birtb. 

.,'5„ ' 

Personal name. 

cf 

d 

tx 

< 

Height, 

Height sitting. 

Outspread arms. ^ 

Weight in pounds, o 

162 

KASIA- 

contd. 

- 

Kasia 

proper. 

Kasia Hills... 

U-Bor ... 

33 

1592 

802 

1676 


163 



„jj . ' ' 

JJ ... 

U-step 

30 

1692 

876 

1750 


164 

■ 5» ■ ■ , 

... 

JJ 

■ j, ■ 

TJ-yar 

28 

1648 

784 

1608 


166 

'J». 

... 

j, 

j j • • • 

IJ-Eu-bin ... 

26 

1620 

795 

1600 


166 

JJ 


JJ 

JJ ... 

U-So-jon ... 

45 

1661 

800 

1602 


167 

!J 


War ... 

JJ ... 

U-Bam-siian 

26 

1666 

782 

1601 


168 

JJ 


jj 

JJ ... 

U-Eon 

26 

1638 

766 

1588 


169 

JJ ■ 


Kasia 

proper. 

■JJ'-. ■■■•■' , " *•» , 

U-Naraisa ... 

38 

1700 

863 

... 


170 

.. 


■JJ 

„ 

U-Bohal ... 

35 

1645 

7 

... 


171 

■ JJ ■■ 


JJ ... 

.. 

U-Sai’-muni... 

30 

1693 

8 

20 



172 

JJ 


JJ • • . 

JJ ... 

U-Ha-li-san... 

28 

1688 

869 



173 

JJ ■ 


JJ ... 

JJ ... 

U-Lar 

36 

1666 

804 



174 

JJ' ■ 


JJ 

JJ ... 

U-Bor 

26 

1617 

830 



175 

„ 


JJ 

JJ ... 

U-Hui 

28 

1614 

762 



176 

JJ" 


, > ' -JJ," . : ■••* 

JJ ... 

U-Knl 

33 

1630 

844 



177 

J» 


JJ ■ ... 

■ ■ . JJ. ... 

U-Tal-ak ... 

34 

1600 

792 



178 

.'JJ 


JJ 

■J.J . . .. 

U-Son-Eai ... 

36 

1636 

818 



17£ 

’ . JJ 


JJ : . . .... 

J, 

TJ-Eom-mon 

30 

1566 

832 



18( 

) 


JJ ... 

JJ ... 

U-Sat-rosi ... 

46 

1608 

844 

... 


18] 

L 


JJ ... 

JJ **. 

U-Seng ... 

46 

1668 

796 

1654 


185 

2 


JJ ... 

JJ 

U-Lait 

40 

161 

812 

1670 ... 

18; 

3 


JJ 

M ... 

U-Jiw-ma ... 

36 

1668 

750 

1645 ... 

1 


c=chest, ^=eye, e37,=»ear-plug, ^=sliigb, n=:not, 


1900.] 


Brahmaputra Valley, 


91 


11 

1 

f, 

6 

12 

.=3 

C3 

o 

z> 

% 

f 

O 

IS 

S 

a 

.a 

*« 

$ 

C! 

.s 

Maximum bizygomatic 
breadth. 

15 

s 

€ 

es 

1 

*s 

o 

be 

P 

16 

.If- 

‘S 

C3 

« 

>2; 

17 

18 

1 

"p 

s 

19 

1 

2 

XI 

1 

? 

o 

s 

20 

1 

Ctf 

2 

U 

*3 

S 

P 

21 

1 

c 

a 

"« 

edt 

« 

0 

1 

o 

22 

£3 

1 

s 

■s 

23 

g 

a> 

I 

24 

1 

u 

& 

P 

25 

fi 

ns 

2 

s 

o 

iscetS 

CR ® 

. O 

p 

26 

•1 

'S' 

a 

a> 

P 

183 

145 

102 

138 

108 

44 

34 

24 

116 

111 

98 

222 

311 

248 

140 

35 

185 

148 

102 

141 

106 

46 

1 

25 

108 

105 

99 

213 

318 

262 

175 

38 

177 

143 

97 

139 

113 

41 

34 

19 

108 

102 

113 

203 

293 

240 

1S8 

34 

180 

138 

104 

132 

105 

47 

38 

23 

114 

102 

98 

210 


... 


33 

188 

147 

102 

135 

107 

48 

38 

23 

108 

102 

118 

225 

... 

... 

... 

33 

182 

142 

100 

138 

107 

44 

40 

22 

110 

105 

96 

208 

... 


« ft « 

36 


144 

100 

139 

104 

46 

38 

22 

116 

105 

113 

225 

285 


... 

33 

192 

148 

109 

139 

104 

51 

40 

23 

110 

105 

114 

244 

309 

262 

150 

36 

185 

139 

102 

135 

109 

52 

38 

24 

... 

66 

113 

222 


... 

ft.. 

34 

188 

142 

99 

128 

107 

48 

38 

22 

116 

106 

115 

228 

... 



35 

191 

146 

105 

138 

109 

48 

36 

24 

124' 

1 

106 

113 

220 

... 

... 

ft. ft 

35 

180 

142 

93 

135 

111 

48 

36 

24 

122 

108 

98 

214 

... 

' ,/■ 

« • • 

34 


151 

105 

143 

111 

48 

42 

23 

126 

116 

103 

225 

... 


4 ft ft 

35 

188 

139 

105 

136 

109 

44 

42 

22 

.r.' 


104 

2^4 

... 


• ft ft' 

33 

186 

151 

102 

131 

102 

44 

43 

22 

... 

... 

108 

i229 

i ■ ■ 


... 

>ftft _ 

36 

188 

147 

107 

132 

107 

50 

38 



... 

94 

212 

287 

236 

i 128 

35 

183 

f 

144 

103 

130 

111 

44 

38 

... 



98 

214 


. ... 

i ' ft ft * 

34 

176 

147 

98 

135 

112 

42 

38 

... 

... 


94 

225 

... 

...■ 

ft ft ft 

36 


136 

94, 

m 

':94 

44 

41 


... 

1 ..i'' 

111 

215 


... 

... 

35 

187 

141 

:,;99 

137 

: : . 

107 

45 

36 

22 

112 

106 

122 

230 

276 

239 

135 

36 

191 

147 

99 

135101 

51: 

40 

23 

114 

103 

! *** ' 


... 


... 

34 

180 

■ 

99 

180 

95 

46 

38 

r : 

24 

L-.., 

110 

105 

98 

211 

294 

245 


35 


27 

Colour. 


n II 


Eemabks.^ 


e. p., n. T. 


0= oblique, r^red, «= slightly, T^tattooed, thigh, t?as very. 




92 


L. A. WADDShlr— Tribes of the 


INo. 1,- 


Serial number. 

2 

TaiBE. 

3 

Sub-tribe. 

4, ■ 

Bistriefc 

'of 

Birth. 

■ S,' 

Personal name. 

6 

< 

Height. 

s 

be 

JB 

*5C- 

[bib 

*S 

K 

0 

e3 

a 

- 

v:" P4 

' act' ■: 

o 

Weight ill pounds. ^ 

184 

KASIA— 

contd. 

Kasia 

proper 

Kasia Hills. . . 

U-Maila: ... 

26 

1632 

769 

1730 


185 


jj ... 

ti ... 

U-Eo ... 

28 

1612 

804 

1670 


186 

} j . 


5 > • • . 

U-K. Sau 

30 

1658 

800 

1612 


187 

M 


' ■ JJ • ... 

U-Sou 

40 

1520 

762 

1556 


188 

5? • « • 

jj ■ • • ■ 


U-Joi 

45 

1555 

759 

1588 


189 

M • « * 

5 9" •* • 

... 

TJ-Ea-gn 

40 

1570 

808 

1582 

... 

190 


"M ' 

,'■■■■■ JV ■ • • * 

U-So-luk ... 

30 

1605 

821 

1735 


191 

„ ■ •... 



U-Eam 

35 

1628 

804 

1670 


192 



M 

lU-M^ne 

40 

1658 

835; 

1690 


193 

; ; 'jf, ' . . .V 


■ '■ . ■■■■%*•■ 

U-Su-jo ... 

38 

1538 

770 

1602 


194 

5J .... I 

5J , . • - 

59 ■ . . , ■ 

U-Bu 

26 

1568 

768 

1600 


195 

■| 


, 59 ■ ' 

U-Biu 

28 

1608 

821 

1662 


196 


' 'i 

jj, ••’•■',''1 


, U“Plmn 

33 

I' 

1566 

774 

1650 


■ ■■ 197 

. ■' V ' 


' ■ 19 ■■ • ... 

U^I-li-um ... 

29 

1582 

866 

1602 


„'.:198 

■ :• • 1 



'u-Khram ... 

32 

1602 

846 

1662 


199 


5 >.-' . ’• * 


TJ-Tlia-Biu ... 

28 

1554 

882 

1601 


200 


^ .’ ■ * 


U-Be 

i 

35 

1606 

828 

1664 


201 


::3r . 


TJ-Sing 

40 

1552 

770 

1602 


202 

jj 

■...)» 


U-Biii 

26 

1580 

832 

1632 


203 


}J ... 

>» ■ 

IJ-Khur-lm-i 

25 

1512 

;774 

1552 


04 

>> 

J» . . . ’ 

» ■ ... : 

U-Eu 

80 

1550 

784 

1700 


205 

' 7» 

it •*»' 

it 

U-Ea 

28 

1482 

7631 

1508 



■ * &=»blaoi:, escheat, e= ear, e p.= ear-plug, A=iiigli, w-not. 


im] 


Brahmaputra Valley ^ ' . 




13 


14 


15 il6 




18: 10 


g 1 




20 


21 


22 


24 


20 


Colour. 


.'ts 
ts 5f 

£3 


I! li 


S' ' i a: 


2S 


Ke.-viarks. *’ 


177 

185 

190 
180 
189 
189 

186 

191 
179 
181 

184 

185 
179 
172 
1881 
[179 
183 


136 

144 

136 

142 
147 
|147| 
147 

»0|149 

143 

Ilia 

137 


1831; 


186 

181 

183 

187 


141 

142 

4l| 

I 

1491 


39 

144 

141 

139 

146 


96 

96 

97 

98 

99 
107 
104 
107| 
102 
100 

97 


144^104 


98 

105 

102 

102 


14^1021 


97 

99 

90 

1100 

1107 


130 

131 

127 
129 

134 
139 
136 

135 
129 
135 
:i29 

132 

128 
135 

133 
131 


94 

105 

99 

90 

100 

112 

108 

102 

101 

99| 

lOi 

10 ! 

10 : 

10* 

10 

107 


136108 


134 

136 

126 

133 

134 


96l 

89 

104 

108 

losi 


44 

38 

142 

I' 

141: 

44 

145 

43 

48 

47 

42 

042 

242 


2433823 


6 46 
4 44! 


1161 

116 

110 

108 

124 

114 

108 


42 
42 
36241 


44 

^44341251 
42 
|38 
3737 
4038 
4438 


107 
111 
103 
103 

no 

108 
105 


10 

|120 

104i 

10 * 

9 

1061 

II 

10^ 

112 ! 


4215 
237 
214 
4215!274j 


4204301 


224 
4239 
4 223 


1102 : 


1072: 


II2J 

104 


103 2: 
1052: 

1122: 


1082: 


95 

96 
108 


112 


306 

298 

272 


223| 

303! 


256 

247 

242 

234 

1239 


232 
;24 296i 


20 

228 

2232: 


|286 

298 


;96 
;23j289 
122286 


125 

I4I3O8I253I 


120^299253 


208 

218 


228 


r^74 


104214 3052531 


2571 
244 
263 

242 
1244 
242j 
252! 
[226 

243 
1296124' 


1381 


129 


297254 


240 


268242 


137 

155 

140 

145 

130 


36 

■34 

36 

35 

34 

35 
35 

34 

35 
SC. 

34 

35 

35 
34 

36 

34 

35 

35 

36 

34 

35 
34 


e. p., n. T. 


r=re{l, »=slight5y, jr=tattooecl, ^siKthigh, t;.=very.. 
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L. A. WaddiIiL.— T n’Ses of the 


[No. I 


Serial number. || 

2 ^ 

Tbibk. 


3 

Sub-tribe. 

4 

District 

of 

Birth. 

5 

Personal name. 

cT 

6 

o 

bo 

<5 

7 

1 

s 

Height sitting, oo 

Outspread arms, ^ 

Weight in pounds. © 

206 

KASIA- 

conid. 

- 

Kasia 

proper. 

Kasia Hills ... 

IJ-Wun 

SO 

1417 

700 

1484 

... 

207 

■■ »f ■ 


JJ 

Glierrapunji 

U-Kiin-Stti ... 

19 

1555 

632 

1595 


208 



JJ 

JJ 

U-Zir 

25 

1508 

789 

1545 


209 

j> 


j, 

Kasia Hills ... 

G-Hian ... 

45 

1582 

779 

1702 


210 

s> 


JJ 

JJ f. 

Y-Yon ... 

S5 

1532 

792 

1610 


211 

JJ 


JJ ... ■ 

JJ •• ‘ 

II-Kiiii-tong 

35 

1492 

782 

1685 


212 

SJ 


JJ 

jj . 

XJ-Mor-sha ... 

28 

1668 

790 

1562 


213 

if 


, JJ' , ' , 

"■■ii.: '.*'**. 

U.Mu 

45 

1600 

821 

1650 



)! 


.'.'JJ 

. -JJ ■ 

U-Sa-be ... 

38 

1570 

808 

1602 


215 

. ■>? ■' 

... 

. JJ, 

JJ: • ... 

'J-Ju-ba 

35 

1506 

752 

1578 


216 

ff 

... 

JJ •* » 

JJ .* » 

U-Mn-ta 

40 

1582 

808 

1654 


217 

it 


JJ 

JJ 

U-Sa-haii ... 

22 

1512 

784 

1570 


218 

!f 


JJ •«. 

JJ • . • 

U-Jom 

30 

1552 

800 

1602 


219 

if ■' 

' j 

JJ •.'i 

JJ 

U-Tarai 

35 

1550 

782 

1618 


220 

ij 


JJ ■ ' . * . . ''i 

JJ 

U-Mor 

50 

1601 

808 

1642 


221 

■■■ JJ' ■ 

... 

JJ ... 

JJ 

XJ-Eu-bi ... 

55 

1632 

856 

1664 


222 

■ '.SJ: 

... 

JJ »*. 

J, 

U-Ke 

50 

1545 

778 

1552 


223 

JJ 


JJ 

■ ?.'■ 

XJ-Ka-bm ... 

25 

1616 

848 

1600; 


224 

' » 

... 

' JJ ' . ' 

JJ ••• 

XJ-Bar-ma ... 

25 

1566 

790 

1508 

! 


':/:;,;225 

' JJ 

... 

JJ *.. 

W. of Towai 
S.P. 

U-Sla 

28 

1556 

819 

1564 

116 

22€ 

' >J 

* » . 

War 

J? . ■ 

XJ-Iin 

35 

1499 

802 

1538 

100 

225 

if 

... 

JJ >.* 

JJ 

XJ-Ja-tra 

30 

1584 

768 

1592 

95 


♦ &JK black, c=cbeat, cssear, e jj,=sear-plug, A—higb, »=:iiot. 


1900.] 


Brahmaputra Valley. 


95 


Cephalic length. 

u 

s 

o 

O 

13 

. 

i 

1 

1 

g 

«£5' 

. 

Masimura bizygomatic 
breadth. 

Bigonial breadth. 

Id 

1 
s ■ 

1 

& 

17 

ii 

V 

i 

Nasal projection. g || 

19 

I 

S 

u 

es 

0 

1 

20 

5 

S 

.£5 

M 

‘«3 

a 

21 

i 

0 
a 

?§ 

a 

S 

g . 

1 

23 

a 

% 

p 

1 

23 

p 

i 

tS 

24 

S 

•B 

cs. 

i 

X#. mid-finger to middie 
of patella, 

26 

JS 

.a 

ac 

'S ■ 

a 

o 

1-4 

Co 

'sl 

> « 

' O CD " 

O Ut 

11 !i 

'to 

<s> 

27 

lour 

o 

tS 


28 

Remarks.’^ 

171 

143 

103 


H 

39 

38 

22 




208 

254 

228 

128 

34 



3 

ep. n T 

181 

140 

98 

125 


40 

39 

23 



104 

225 

275 

232 

130 

36 



4 


178 

135 

102 

129 

H 

39 

37 

23 

... 

... 


218 

274 

228 

126 

35 



■5 


181 

151 

101 

140 

99 

43 

39 

24 


... 

112 

224 

304 

248 

149 

36 



3 

■■ J, ■' 

179 

151 

90 

131 


41 

37 

23 

* t * 

... 


223 

278 

248 

148 

34 



3 

>> 

... 

141 

97 

134 


43 

38 

23 

... 


112 

214 

275 

242 

129 

34 



4 


178 

139 

100 

137 

106 

45 

37 

24 


... 


214 

284 

240 

150 

35 



3 


187 

145 

102 

134 

102 

44 

38 

24 



94 

214 

294 

242 

168 

36 



3 


192 

151 

m 

136 

111 

45' 

40 

22 

124 

112' 

103 

219 

281 

231 

172 

35 



3 

f ■ 

188 

149 

105 

138 

104 

43 

m 

22 

126 

118 



276 


161 

36 



3 


182 

148 

105 

137 

109 

42 

42 

21 

H 


112 

226 

291 

236 

163 

36: 



3 


181 

141 

97 

128 

106 

39 

35 

24 

116 

104 

112 

218 

278 

225 

128 

33 



3 


183 

141 

98 

129 

104 

48' 

1 

39 

23 

116 


85 

199 



170 

34 



4 

o 

188 

151 

102 

141 

106 

48 

38 

24 

126 



215 

H 

233 

138 

36 



3 

■' p* 

185 

145 

105 

139 

106 

51 

45 

25 


H 

H 

228 

289 

244 

128 

34 

1 


4 


183 

145 

94 

125 

103 

44 

j 

1 

22 

116 

103 

■ 

106! 

228 


245 

134 

36 



8 

■ fp 

183 

136 

105 

136 

106 


41 

23 

1 

116 


■ 

213 

270 

228 

158 

35 



3 


193 

145 

107 

135 

112 


40 

22 

122 


no 

215 

284 

R 

177 

36 



3 

■If. ■■ 

184 

143 

99 

134 

107 

43 

37 

23 

124 

111 

m 

214 

277 

226 

145 

35 



4 


187 

141 

104 

135 

105 

42 

41 

25 

... 

... 

113225 

268 

239 

124 

36 



3 

Ears not 
pierced 


143 


132^ 

111 

39 

42 

22 

no 

109 

108212 

275 



35 



2 

ep. n. T. 

184 

135 

97 

129 


42 

38 

24 


96 

103j213 

J 

244 

143 

35 

i 


3 



os=o]>liqTie, r=red, «=Bliglitly, T=tattooed, vssyery. 
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L. A. Wil>mhlUr--Tribes of the 


[No, ], 


1 

■'■.■fc?, ■ . 

*3"'' 

. :• 

Cl 

i 

'i'BTBn. 

; 

' 3 ■' 

Siib-tribc, 

4 

District 

of 

Birth. 

■ .. ;■ ■ . . - ■ 

5 

Personal name. 

.i. ^ ■■ 

6 

a 

be 

< 

Height. 

s 

'« 

[w- 

‘o 

a 

Outspread arms. o 

WeigJit in pounds. ^ 

228 

KASIA— 

contd. 

Bhoi (like 
Sin-teng 
type). 

W. of Tawai 
S.P. 

U-Doii 

29 

1587 

832 

1680 

130 

229 

•f , 

99 • 

■77 ' • • • 

U-Ja-ta 

28 

1623 

808 

1683 

118 

230 

)) . »• r 

,7 ■ ... 

.77 ... 

U-Ean 

27 

1528 



91 

231 

>J ••• 

77 

77 

tJ-Mit 

28 

1520 



94 

232 

79 ' : • • * 

77 ••• 

” - 

Ka Lai $ ... 

Average,,, 

23 

... 

1500 

1569 

800 

1621 

106 

233 

KHiM-TI 

Man-ge... 

Man-ze in 
‘ Bor-khamti.* 

Bi-tang meth 

43 

1695 

857 

1692 

... 

234 



j> ... 

Jao-Kyo 

38 

1602 

794 

1652 

... 

235 

79 ' ••• 

Mfui-non 

Dibru'garh ... 

Cha-ii 

35 

1666 

865 

1650 


236 

. j» ; ....... 

Muiig- 
Pang river 
in Bor- 
kliamti. 

Bor-Kliamti 

Slmng-meth 

28 

1575 

869 

1583 


237 

■ J» ' , . ■ 

Man -non 

99 ... 

Chon-inan ... 

30 

1626 

812 

1775 


238 

: 7s ' 

Chon-tang 

■ »■ ... : 

Ohon-ing ... 

32 

1666 

858 

1750 


239' 

■ " ■77 ■ 

Man-non 

Dibrugarh 

Sheng-ni ... 

Average... 

28 

1660 

1641 

850 

843 

1768 

1694 

... 

240 

KIEANTI 

I ‘ Jimdar ’ 

1 Sikhim 

Mek Dal ... 

25 

1605 

... 

... 

... 

241 

. 

77 .«• 

1, ' ^ ■ 77 ... 

Sang Bang ... 

26 

1598 



... 



77 ... 

; Ham, E. Nepal 

Mar-da Boli 

26 

1581 



... 

243 


■' » . ' 

M . 77 .... 

Kin-tu 

37 

1512 


... 


244 


77 ; »•» 

. 77 

Abi Lai 

40 

1606 



... 

245 

7f ,•**; 

77 •*» 

■■ .... 

SaKul 

35 

1606 


... 

... 

246-60 


..... 

99 

(Average of 
five others). 
Average,.. 

““ 

1600 

1586 

— • 


... 


♦ &=black, c=cliest, e-eye, ep,— ear-plug, A=higli, ws=npt. 


1900.] 


Brahmaputra Valley, 


97 



a^oWiqiie, r=red, s^sligMly, a^—tattooed, fastlaigh, V”very. 


J. m. 13 
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L. A. Waddell — Tribes of the 


[No. I 


Serial number. 

0 

Tribe. 

3 

Sub-tribe. 

4 

District 

of 

Birth. 

5 \ 

Personal name. 

c? 

xAge. 1 

Height. 

Height sitting. «> 

Outspread arms. 

10 

, o 

s-s 

Tc 

'S 

251 

KOCH ... 

Sam-tali 

Kamrnp 

Mangal Sing 


1683 

822 

1873 


252 

It « • * 

jj • • • 

Goalpara 

Sona Earn ... 


1695 

831 

1606 


253 


Modal ... 

Tezpiir 

Bndhn. 


1575 

838 

1670 


254 

>3 ' 

>» 


A pint a 


1641 

828 

1722 


255 

,»!» ' • * • 

Horoniya 

Kamriip 

Blia-da 

35 

1594 




256 

St - ^ • 

f) 

a 

Eobi Eani ... 

35 

1634 

... 

... 


•257 

, 

f* ••• 

j> ••• 

Mangalclai ... 

Klioh-ua 

20 

1650 



... 

258 

.. .»> ■■ 

Kamtali 

.. if ■ . •• •■ 

Ko-da-lit 

30 

1683 


... 


259 

J) ■ ■ ■ 

it 

Kamrup 

A-liatrii 

35 

1582 



... 

260 

. , ■ . ,J5 , ■ 

: if . ■ 

Mangaldai ... 

Mo-liim 

40 

1512 




261 


if 

if 

Hadlii Earn... 

38 

1540 




262 


Bengal 

Kocli. 

Maldalr 

Ea-mu 

28 

1648 



: ••• 

263 

jj , . 

>f 

» 

Choi tan 

25 

1549 



... 

264 

,5r ,*•. 

a . •••■ 

■ JJ • ■ . ; 

Ki-shan 

25 

1559 

1 




266 



■■ if •' ■ ■ ■) 

if . . ... 1 

Slia-ma-ru ... 

35 

1568 




266 


if ' 'j 

.JJ.'. " 

La-in 

38 

1610 


... 

.. 

267 


■ if 

Jj'.- ■ . , ■ 

L5-bu 

35 

1592 




268 

' ' ’»'■ ■ ■- ■■ ■ ■ ; 

» ... 

i . , ■ JJ.' . ^ ■ ■ . . . . 

ISTal-son 

38 

1640 




269 

'"-j 

.,''■,1} 

if • • • 

i.. : ■ -JJ: 

Zn-mon ... , 

52 

1604 



... 

270 

ii 

[ . if . ■ 

JJ . . . ' ■ • • *. 

A-ba-in ... • 

48 

1660 



.. 

271 



■ fi • • •'. 

Bal-kuo ... ' 

38 

1648 





* $=sblftck, escheat, e=eye, <f^j.=ear-plug, A -high, w=3not, 


1900.] 


Brahmaputra Valley. 


99 


11 

Ip 

'5 

0 

ZJ 

12 

rfS 

es 

g 

0 

1 

iS 

a 

w. 

JH 

■rf 

"s 

p 

'-M . ■ 

ii 

% 
s 
;0 
tc ■ 

N 

'3 

|5 

.1 i 

15 

S 

g 

.3 

0 

tt 

3 

10 

S 

*rt 

« 

52: 

17 

is 

3 , 

rt 

5^5 

18 

1 

*? 

*3 

5? 

Naso-malar breadth. 5 

20 

£ 

s 

p 

,2 

p 

21 

« 

0 

"c 
. s 

’« 

p 

0 

X 

0 

0 

> 

22 

.s 

0 

1 

23 

1 

0 . 

0 

Uh 

2i 

tn 

fS 

fflj 

e 

0 

23 

.2 

0 

. 

1-? 

j 26 

Tc 

"S 

e 

0 ■ 

179 

142 

99 

1.38 

107 

51 

36 

25 

116 

108 

106 

228 

320 

256 

125 

34 

188 

136 

103 

133 

102 

40 

33 

24 

114 

106 

105 

222 

282 

236 

138 

36 

184 

145 

101 

133 

102 

45 

36 

22 

112 

107 

103 

224 

278 

246 

140 

33 

186 

144 

101 

135 

105 

45 

34 

23 

106 

108 

104 

220 

280 

236 

141 

34 

166 

142 

102 

134 


44 

37 

23 

115 

104 

103 

212 




33 

183 

143 

105 

135 


48 

33 

24 

109 

110 

112 

224 




34 

172 

135 

99 

125 


41 

34 

25 

110 

103 

102 

217 

... 



33 

186 

137 

94 

131 

... 

40 

37 

24 

116 

96 

116 

226 




33 

187 

137 

106 

131 

• " 1 

46 

37 

26 

123 

102 

94 

204 




32 

183 

162 

112 

135 


47 

38 

23 

122 

101 

112 

230 




34 

176 

147 

107 

131 


47 

36 

22 

111 

96 

no 

222 




33 

188 

137 

100 

^1.25 


41 

38 

23 

103 

96 

126 

228 




44 

179 

138 

;92 

: 129 


45 

i 

35 


103 

98 

116 

220 




34 

187 

143 

108 

133 


44 

37 


119 

104 

108 

230 




35 

170 

148 

:■ 99 

135 


47 

'37 


108 

98 

108 

230 

... 



34 

192 

138 

102 

135 


49 

37 


112 

99 

12 

236 




33 

184 

135 

: 97 

; 

129 


46 

37 


103 

98 

116 

224 




33 

184 

134 

100 

I 129 


44 

144 


102 

no 

109 

229 




33 

195 

139 

97; 

127 


45 

'40 


103 

97 

103 

226 




32 

183 

143 

103 

126 


48 

37 


107 

95 

104 

216 




34 

177 

137 

901 

133 


r 

|32 


109 

98 

112 

230 




33 


27 

Colour. 


t 3 

S *3 

11 
I! n 


2f5 


Eemakks.* 


Si 


2 

3 

3 

1 

21 

al'i 

2 ! 


e. p. ; n. T. 


Much hair 
on cheat and 
conaiderable 
J- beards and 
darh colour 
like Ohan* 
dais.. 


Typical colour. 


Typical 

appearance 


sobhciue, r=recl, if=slightly, T^tattooedj issthighj r^very. 
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L. A. WaddeIL — Tribes of the 


[No. 1, 


1 

' S" : 

"3 

"S 

'a,'' ' 

TaiBJi. 

/"■""'■■■'S''' 

Sub*tribc. 

. 

'■■ ■ "■■,^' ■ 

' ■ 

District 

of 

Birth. 

■■■ '■'; ■ ■' '■■' ■ 

Personal iiame. 

"cf ■ 

6 

o 

u 

< 

Height. 

8 

6c 

; *a5 

■. ’§> 

'S 

Outspread arms. ® 

10 

o 

272 

^ KOCH—. 
contd. 

Bengal 

Kocb. 

Maldali 

Ea-drii 

45 

1688 

... 



273 


99 

9 9 ••• 

A* gam 

45 

1608 




274 

39 • • • 

3f 

99 

No-ba-lu 

25 

1628 




276 

39 ••• 

99 ••• 

99 

Bhadii 

25 

1546 




276 

99 

. 

99 

99 

Ge-da 

50 

1578 




277 

99 , , 

99 

99 • • * 

Sliank-kar ... 

30 

1534 




278 

fi • » « 

93 

99 ••• 

Kin-nuk 

28 

1578 




270 

J» * 

99 ••• 

■,■■■■■»■ „ ... 

Noban-nix ... 

35 

1588 



! 

280 

99 

, 99 . . 

99 ... ■ ,, 

Dag-dba-lu ... 

38 

1653 



! , 

281 

99 

Kaiitai . , . 

Dinaipiir ... 

Gobra 

48 

1682 



i 

282 

99 , ••• 

99 

}> 

Mir-da 

25 

1586 




283 

99 ••• 

99 

99 ••• 

Bam-Kristo 

30 

1648 


, 

i 

1 

... 

284 

.»> ' ■ ' 

99 

J> ... 

Siri-Bans ... 

|25 

1628 



1 

285 

99 »»• 

"99 ■' •** \ 

■ .99 . . ... i 

Sknda 

25 

1558 




286, 

«■■■■■ 


99 1 

Sliita Nath ... 

35 

1602 

1 



287 

, «*• 


; ' jjr ■ ' ■■; ««• . 

^ Pu-lin 

30 

1662 




288 

, 99 *.* 

' 99 ■ 

1 ■ ' ■ ' ' •’* 

Till- SI 

50 

1513 




289 

J> 

■ 93 . , 

99 

Bona 

35 

1570 




290 

99 ••• 

Eajbansi 

Eangpur 

Golok 

26 

1549 




291 

5 > 

99 

99 ••• 

Bal-math : 

28 

1668 





black, cwcbest, 6= eye, e ;\=s.oar-phig, A==Mgb, 



1900.] Brahmaptdra Valley, lOi 


11 

53 

£10 

c 

'""S 

" ' IS ' 

0 

0 

Cephalic breadth. ^ t 

13 

S 

jj' 

A 

p 

.3 
, 3 

11 . 

.si 

ts 

3 

§3 

■ N!* 

3 . , 

O'. 

M 

Is 

1 

.fcc 

16 

Tc 

*S 

« 

17 

i?5 

If 

.2 

0 

^0 

*c? 

’p 

iS 

19 

1 

■■S3 

u 

'ei 

0 

■ 

Himalar breadth. «* 

21 

4 

0 

a 

"« 

c 

■ 1 
> 

Vertex to chin. 

23 

1 

i 0 ' 

24 

. 

5S 

1 

l4. 

25 

.s 

3 

0 

|i 

'SS 

. ® 

26 

*5c 

'es 

ZJ 

0 

Co 

4 0 
rl 

0 0 
0 10 

jl i! 

eo 

■ cn 

s 

27 

loui 

0 

« 

■p^ 


2S 

Restarks.* 

186 

136 

103 

129 


46139 

: 

231114 

101 

111 

229 

.1 


... 34 

:v"V"l''V 

2 

Doubtfully pure 
















i 


tho’ head-man. 

189141 

98 

131 


52:40 

24104 

i 

103 

104 

226 



... 34 

■ j. . 

2 


186|l39 

97 

125 

... 

4833 

23,112 

103 

113 

228 


... 35 


3 


179 

136 

105 

127 

... 

42 

36 

23 

104 

97 

125 

225 

■ 1 
i 

.. 33 

■ 

3 


189 

139 

97 

127 


47 

38 

24 

109 

97 

115 

228 

i ■■■ ■( 

... 1 ... i 

"35 

1 

4 


183 

136 

98 

120 

... 

39 

38 

25 

no 

100 

122 

236 

1 ■ j 

... i 34 


2 


|l84 

136 

100 

131 


42 

37 

26 

108 

96 

117 

225 

: ■ ■ I 

■ 35 


2 


Leo 

1 

140 

101 

130 

... 1 

37 

36 

23 

113 

102 

106 

218 

1 

... 35 

j 

2 


Il84 

j 

140 

98; 

130 

... 1 

42 

34 


104 

97 

107 

223 


... 31 


3 


!190 

1 

136 

96: 

121 


43 

38 


114 

99 

105^ 

224 


... 


33 



, 3 


|l80|l46 

100^ 

137 


49 

35 


113 

103 

107 ! 

1 ■ ' . j 

220 




^■34 



;3, 

Good type. 

il80134 

96; 

12-'^: 

1 


45jS5 


108 

95 

111 

221 


33 


: 

:""2 


!l79 

140 

96 

'■ 125 

1 

1 

44'38 


106 

99 

113 

224 

1 : 

34 



,2 

Rather iong 

1 . 



1 ■' 

i 








, i 





face. 

184|13S 

95 

131 


4633 


106 

98 

I 

107 

223 

■ ! ■■; ■ " 

... 

33 



2 

Good type. 

il92 

140 

106 

i ISO 


4636 


115 

1031 

117 

231 

■ i'"' 

v.v -t 


33 



3 

Doubtfully 










1 



■ ■ :-j . 

■ ! .. 






pure.; 

189 

144 

107 

ISO 


45j37 


106 

98 

120 

233 



34 



2 


194 

145 

98 

122 

... 

46 

39 


107 

95 

115 

234 


33 



3 


186 

145 

100 

136 


43 

34 


113 

104 

118 

236 


33 



3 

Good type. 

178 

132 

102 

134 


46 

36 


117 

105 

95 

206 


35 



2 


187 

146 

104 

139 


44 

39 


119 

108 

120 

242 

"" 4 '' V ■ ' 

34 



3 

Very long face. 


o=:olbli,que, ^^~r0d, s—slightly, Tstattooed, ^sstliigh., «=Tery. 
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h. A. Waddell — Tribes of the 


[No. ], 


Serial number. ^ 

TIeIBS. 

Sub-tribe. 

4f 

District 

of 

Birth. 

5' ' 

Personal name. 

(f 

6: 

flj 

■&c 

< 

Height. <r 

292 

contcl. 

Eajbansi 

Eangpur ... 

Si-hi 

88 

1598 

293 

J3. ■ ■ ■ 

JJ • • • 

j, 

Lakhi-nath ... 

40 

1604 

294 

jj • ■ ’ 

JJ . • • • 

■ jj: 

Malik 

88 

1656 

296 

is 

JJ . • • 

JJ 

Nobin 

86 

1632 

296 

j j "... 

JJ 

JJ 

Bulla 

38 

1580 

297 

jj • • • 

>9 

.... 

Bai-ganta ... 

40 

1582 

298 

}j ••• 

it 

JJ ; . . ... 

Kendala 

30 

1523 

299 

• ',} ' . ' : ^ ..»• , 

JJ .*• 

,,jj ■ .... 

Gau-phe 

28 

1669 

300 


it ■. 

JJ *•. 

Mu-tu 

35 

1696 

301 

j? 

JJ ■ 

JJ ■ . : 

Te-pu-a 

40 

1667 

302 


JJ ... 

1 

Mongola 

32 

1564 

303 

>> ■ ' ••• 

JJ ... 


Nin-dalu ... i 

4o; 

1690 

304 


JJ 

■ .JJ-;... . I 

Manik 

55 

1661 

305 


! 

JJ , ■ : 

■JJ 

Golak 

|30 

1660 

306 

■ ■■ ti-. 

1 ;'»J", • 

JJ 

Goli-kanta ... 

35 

1648 

'■ 

307 

j> ••• 

3t 

JJ ... 

Komola 

40 

'1562 

308 


JJ ■ ■ 

Goalpara ... 

Kumod-norain 

27 

1602 

309 


Deshi ... 

Maidah ... 

Bharu 

50 

1557 


» ... 

JJ 


Chintuk 

45 

1623 

311 

JJ 

it . . »- 


Badon 

48 

1590 


tt black, c=f chest, e=eye, « 3?,~ear*pliig, A.™high, w=not. 


Weiglit in pounds. 



1900.] 


Bralmapntra Valley. 


103 


Cephalic length. ^ 

12 

5 

C( 

rS 

o 

’S 

6 

05 

D 

Min, frontal breadth. « 

14 

P 

i 

:ii 

«!! JZ 

15 

s 

-a 

1 

a 

10 

“S 

17 

"A 

18 

c 

.2 

1 es 
jlZi 

19 

1 

u 

'S. 

B 

6 

tc 

es 

5^ 

20 

5 

rt 

CU- 

u 

i 

g 

21 

•g 

■g 

"S 

§ 

a 

o 

*x 

<v 

"S 

?> 

22 

;C 

0 

g 

1 

28 

• o 

1 

S 

O: 

24 

.S 

’B 

S 

(M 

o 

25 

.o 

§ 

s 

B 

tSS 

ri eS 
.SS' P, 

a- 

2G 

*5b 

0 

Cm 

01 

27 

Colour. 

28 

REmaics.^*' 

'p & 

U 

Is 

U 

•s 

eS 

JU 

P 

6 

<y 

m 

180140 

99 

[ 126 


42 

37 

|23 

107 

97 

106 

22C 




32 



1., 

i 

e. p* j n. T, 

185 

142 

99 

140 


48 

37 

24 

111 

101 

114 

234 


i 

3.^ 



! ^ 

Typical. 

188 

139 

102 

’ 132 


42 

35 

23 

104 

97 

124 

232 



1 ■ 

34 



I 


184 

139 

95 

129 


46 

36 

25 

108 

95 

102 

222 




34 



2 


182 

143 

95 

133 


42 

42124 

102 

97 

96 

218 




33 



2 


184 

144 

98 

132 

... 

41 

42 ... 

107 

98 

100 

206 




33 



■4 


182 

138 

99 

135 

... 

45 

33... 

111 

100 

102 

208 




35 



4 


181 

149 

104 

135 


43 

.32 


103 

98 

108 

219 




33 



3 


188 

138 

105 

133 


43 

36 

... 

116 

104 

102 

218 


... 


32I 



3 


189 

138 

108 

;134 

... : 

48 

37 


118 

103 

' 

212 




.;32 



,"3; 


184 

139 

91 

126 


40 

30 

... 

102 

98 

105 

218 




33 



'"■4 


182 

141 

101 

134 


45 

36 

... 

108 

100 

106 

217 




33 



3 


191 

151 

103 

143 


49 

39 

... 

117 

109 

106 

220 




32 



3 


179 

135 

98 

135 


45 

37 


112 

100 

106 

215 

... 



32 



3 


188 

138 

98 

137 


48 

42 


113 

101 

106 

226 




33 



3 


202 

150 

110 

145 


45 

39 


120 

109 

1151 

229 




33 



3 


182 

141 

99 

139 


43. 

40 


128: 

106 

1171 

2.32 


... 


33 



3 


191 

136 

98 

136 


48: 

36 


104 

98; 

1161 

221 

... 

... 


35 



4 


192; 

j 

139 

104j 

137 

''' 

42 i 

37 

... 

108 

m: 

L091 

223 

... 

... 


32 



3 


189: 

141 

96 

129 

'1 

46; 

38 


101 

95: 

L081 

228 




33 

' ' 


3 

V- 0 . eyes. De- 

! 


1 


1' 















pressed nose. 


w^obiique, r~red, «-wslightly, tattooed, i^—thigh, tjssverj. 


104 Ij. a. Wakdew, — Tribes of the [No. 1, 


1 

: 

i 

rt 

2 

Tkiee. 


s 

Sub-tril)e. 

4 

District 

of 

Birth. 

.,•5. y 

Personal name. 

p* 

SsD 

<1 

:7; 

15 

Tc 
, *53 

s 

"S 

'S3 

K 

9 

i 

cS ■ 

■■ S 

"s 

0 

10 

p 

. *s 

S12 

KOCH- 

contcl. 


DesM ... 

Maldah ... 

Digam 

25 

1612 




313 

5> 

... 


!» 

Pabon 

40 

1602 



.••• 1 

314 

5> 

... 

"... 

99 

Pocha 

45 

1638 



; 

... ; 

315 

>1 '■ 




Digam 

28 

1640 


... 

i 

j 

316 

n 


19 

99 

Jab am 

33 

1552 



... 1 

817 

Si 


99 

99 

KoSP ■' . ... 

31 

1628 




318 

■s. 


99 ... 

♦» 

Ha-gm 

28 

1657 


... 


319 



99 • * • 


KoPa 

50 

1568 



.'i 

320 

?» 


99 ■■ 

. }.». . .■ . . ■ 

Krishna 

55 

1536 




321 

, 


99 ... 

■ 99 : ■ 

Po-Iiatit 

35 

1577 




322 

Si 


„ ... ... 

99 ... 

Hu-lasu 

38 

1593 



... 

32S 

39 


99 

99 

Gaiidhia 

28 

1561 




324 

99 ' 


9 , ... 

99 

Sitol 

50 

1600 

• •• , 



325 

99 


99 

;■ . . ■ ... 

Kodhu 

38 

1557 




326 

.■' 99 '. 


99 ... 

99 

Sohatu ... 1 

30 

1571 




327 



9 r -'''".\.>'* y , 

( 

Mofchiir ... 1 

30 

1503 




328 

’ 99 

... 

■ ■ 99 

99 , ' 

Ki-mi 

52' 

1635 




32S 

99 


99 


Ji-bon 

54 

■1 

1573 




33C 

> „ 

... 

99 ** * 

‘ ■' 99 . . 

Jonak-kii ... 

28 

1569 



1 ... 

331 

99 

... 

Foii, Babu 

■ ■ 99 ■ 

Jogot 

25 

1625 



... 


6=?bla,ekt C!= chest, e^eye, ear-plug, /i=high, ?i=not. 
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Brahmaputra Valleij, 


105 


n 

A 

s 

.2 

'S 

•s 

o 

u 

12 

.£3 

1 

M 

o 

O 

IS 

4 

*3 

a 

& 

d 

U 

Maximum bizygomatic 
breadth, ^ 

15 

A 

1 

1 

£P 

S 

16 

.a 

'rt 

17 

3 

a 

y< 

18 

d 

o 

ts 

o 

Q. 

'2* 

p. 

rf 

cl 

ii; 

19 

A 

1 

.a 

a 

1 

i 

« 

20 

A 

'i 

g 

u 

ts. 

•S' 

S 

Vertex to nasal notch. ^ 

22 

1 
B 
■ d 

S 

23 

P 

1 

o 

■ . 

24 

«0 
■ g 
a 

tH 

3., 

L. mid-fmger to middle 
of patella. «« 

26 

i 

'Sb 

27 

Colour, 

28 

EEaCARKS.* 

> S 

li 

O «9 

. 4.9. 

cs 

<» 

3 

CD 

u 

p6( 

as 

199 

146 

102 

131 

. . . 

46135 

23 

104 

100 

106 

228 




33 



2 

e. p. ; n. T. 

185 

133 

104 

132 


4537 

24 

114 

102 

97 

224 


.... : 


32 



4 


186 

134 

102 

131 


4040 

23 

117 

101 

104 

221 




34 



1 


183 

136 

104 

128 

... 

39 

33 

25 

107 

100 

106 

218 


... 


33 



1 


187 

139 

103 

129 

..... 

42 

42 

23 

115 

99 

99 

219 



. 

34 



1 


181 

136 

102 

182 


44 

39 


106 

98 

113 

228 




33 



3 


192 

142 

103 

135 


45 

40 

«.* 

112 

105 

111 

232 




35 



3 

$y 

182 

131 

99 

129 


41 

38 


107 

103 

no 

221 




35 



2 


185 

136 

99 

124 

... 

45 

37 


110 

99 

102 

221 


... 


... 



3 

n. V. typical. 

193 

14^ 

99 

129 


45 

37 


109 

98 

112 

232 

■ . 

... 






4 


175 

132 

97 

132 

i ... 

46 

40 


111 

101 

97 

1212 


... 





3 


175 

137 

107 

131 

... 

49 

33 


115 

101 

98 

•206 







3 

v'; : 

177 

136 

97 

125 


43 

33 


106 

97 

96 

211 







4 


190 

138 

105 

1 130 


50 

36 


116 

105 

: 98 

209 







3 

A fiattish 




' 
















crown. 

189 

139 

100 

131 

j 

... 

50 

35 


112 

100 

107 

224 




35 


I ■■ ■ 

3 


166 

132 

98 

1 130 


46 

33 


107 

98 

93 

200 



I„ ... 

33 



3 


185 

140 

98 

i'.'" ■ ^ 

129 

!”* 

43 

35 


109 

104 

118 

220 


... 


34 



' 4 


194 

140 

97 

134 


47 

41 


112 

105 

115 

;228 




34 



3 


184 

135 

99 

137 


45 

36 


116 

107 

100 

214 




35 



'3, 


180 

142 

99 

135 

|... 

i 

45 

L 

49: 

j 

114 

101 

108 

224 




^'■■30 



3 

oblique eyes. 


i>==:obliqu0, r^red, «=slightly, iT— tattooed, j 5 =thLigli, i?=v0ry. 



106 1^. A,. Wabbell — Tribes of the [^o. I, 


Serial number . ^ 

2 

Tkibe. 

3 

Sub-tribe. 

’ ■ ■ 4' ■■ 

District 

of 

Birth. 

i 

Personal name. 1 

■ . . . ^ i 

; , , 1 

1 

2- 

7 

s 

Height sitting. ^ 

Outspread arms. 

Weight in pounds. o 

332 

EOOH- 

PolijSadhii 

Maldah 

sill all! 

40 

1624 





contd. 









333 

, ,5J 

5J 

•U 

Skok nal 

30 

1602 




334 


» 

5J ... 

Agam 

30 

1680 




336 

SJ 


- 

Te-piia 

28 

1580 




336 


JJ, 

it •" 

Ka-tik 

26 

1640 



... 

337 

}> ... 

»J 

■ i) ' 

Tuni 

30 

1640 




338 


It 


Alim 

30 

1694 

• • 

... 






Average 


1691 



... 

339 

KOLITA 

it ••• 

Gaiiliati 

I Omrit 


1668 




340 

, ff. , .... 

tt •“ 

jj . 

i E.obi-Eam ... ; 


1646 

... 



341 


t> 

. „ ■ ■■ 

I Kala-Dum ... i 


1640 




342 

« • • • 

,i ' 

• * * 

j 

At am 


1626 

... 



343 


jjt 


Ram-mal 


1626 

... 



344 

'■ ■?» " . 



Budh-Eam ... 


1666 


... 






\. ' 

Average 


1628 




346 

KVKl ... 

Lnk-suar 

(Raiigama-ti) 

Tai-te-ja . , . 

30 

1660 

804 

1626 

95 




Lung-leh. 







346 




Li-shu Tang- 

26 

1610 

842 

1668 

111 





nga. 






m 


' jj , 


Tang-hle-a ... 

40 

1670 

862 

1724 

133 

34^ 


ti 


Bak-tsa-la ^.. 

28 

1604 

866 

1632 

123 

34$ 

> 

it ... 

it 

Lang-Ohu-nga 

30 

1683 

863 

1686 

116 

36( 

) 

» ... 


Du-klia-pa ... 

32 

1664 

848 

1612 

136 

35] 

L » 

SJ 

>t ... 

Me-to-ka 

46 

1640 

867 

1688 

116 


* d“bl«pelc, esscliest, e=eye, e^.=ear*plug, h=hi0x, w-not, 


1900.] Brahmaputra Valley. 107 


% 

I, -. —., ,; ; ; 

ST 

0 

12 

"5' 

: ,S.v 

'.0 

0 

13 

£ 

£ 

;.Q: 

.S;'; 

S 

Maximum bizygomatic 
breadth. ^ 

13 

€ 

eS 

© 

t-t 

JS 

1 

16 

.sF 

*©', 

17 

"S' 

S' 

IS 

a 

.S 

ft 

1 

S 

10 

.a 

1 

0 

' 

es 

'c3 

S 

w 

S 

20 

.£3 

cs 

© 

M 

M 

■ 

s 

fS 

Vertex to nasal notch, j 

23 

d 

i 

s 

>i 

s 

u 

> 

23 

1 

I- 

© ■ 

24 

w 

.3 

1 

L. mid-finger to middle t© 

of patella. | 

,26' 

d 

'Sc 

eg 

27 

Colour. 

2S’ 

EjEMAEKS.'* 

Vo 
s © 

>’s 

Sg 

II I! 

© <» 

as 

cs. 

p ■ 

d 

% 

'll 

182 

139 

99 

134 


42 

34 

23 

ill 

100 

105 

221 


... 


30 



2 

e p. ; n. T. ■ 

194 

137 

97 

125 


47 

32 

24 

104 

94 

100 

210 

... 



31 



2 

Eyes, V, o. 

186 

138 

106 

133 


46 

38 

23 

114 

96 

109 

232 



... 

29 



3 


196 

140 

98 

130 


46 

37 


no 

96 

116 

222 



... 

30 



3 

photo pi . 

187 

138 

105 

134 


40 

37 


114 

106 

115 

225 


... 

... 

30 



3 


190 

140 

97. 

128 


45 

36 


114 

108 

115 

237 




29 

1 


2 


183 

141 

103 

133 


41 

37 


106 

102 

109 

227 




30 



3 


181 

139 

99 

131 

104 

45i36 

23 

no 

100 

106 

223 

290 

243 

136 

33 



2 


187 

148 

101 

127 

*»• 

42 

39 


115 

99 

95 

212 

... 

... 

... 

33 



3 


181 

141 

107 

136 


44 

40 


125 

101 

110 

220 

... 

... 

. ' 

32 



3 


ISI 

134 

105 

129 


45 

35 


118 

100 

118 

230j 

... 



33 



3 


185 

140 

103 

136 


43 

39 


114 

103 

108 

212' 




34 



4 

V. broad face. 

182 

140 

106 

137 

... 

38 

37 


124 

106 

110 

225 

... 


....... 

33 



4 


170 

136 

100 

127 


47 

31 


114 

97 

94 

215 

I 



■ 

33 



2 


181 

I39I 

103 

132 

... 

43 

36 


118 

101 

105 

219 




33 



3 


186 

137 

100 

133 

Ill 

44 

42 

31 

124 

110 

108 

230 

■ ! 

278 

234 

160 

32 





192 

146 

111 

143 

no 

44 

43 

29 

118 

108 

101 

240 

272 

232 

|yl48 

34 





184 

150 

110 

n44 

120 

49 

41 

23 

124 

114 

113 

228 

284 

255 

158 

35 





191 

143 

no 

141 

115 

48 

43 

24 

128 

113 

89 

206 

262 

234 

152 

35 





186 

141 

103 

140 

116 

41 

41 

20 

122 

109 

102 

240 

261 

235 

162 

34 





193 

143 

109 

142 

115 

48 

44 

20 

124 

111 

93 

208 

272 

232 

■264 

36 





195 

•151 

105 

148 

no 

48 

45 

24 

128 

114 

91 

216 

275 

248 

153 

35 






o=obliquet r=rod, s-slightly, 27==:tattooe<i„^=sthigh, z^savery. 



[No. .1, 


108 ii. A, Waddell — Tribes of the 


1 


s 

■4 ■ 

■ 5 . 

6 


8 

'.VB':' 

10 




District 






QQ 


Teibe. 

Sub-tribe. 

of 

Personal name. 



&c 

■ ' i 

§ 

M''' ■' 


Birth 






PH 

a 







■m 



■: ■:«;■■■■■ 






HP*. 


c», , 

"S 



. 


■ 

b 

{JC 

< 

iS .. 

*s 

w 

^ OT ■ 

Tc 

1 

3o2 

miKi- 

Luk-suar 

(Eangamati) 

Li-shu-ra . . . 

28 

1580 

822 

1624 

142 


contd. 


Lung-leh. 







363 

1} ••• 

j» ... 

ft 

Ai-ko-ma . . . 

30 

1540 

800 

1626 

119 

354 

>} ' • • 

jj 

,j ... 

Hle-bo-ra . . . 

28 

1562 

830 

1556 

111 

366 

» ■ ■ 

Mi-la ... 

Chittagong 

Hills. 

Lom-bo 

40 

1508 

800 

1604 

125 




Average ... 


1587 

833 

1613 

120 


366 

KYOH- 
TSU or 
Lliota Naga 


Changsi 

T’ang-pa-mo 

26 

165 

... 

... 

123 

367 

■'■n ■ 


Woka 

Lam-tzo ... 

40 

158 

... 

... 

106 

358 



ft 

Ohas-tang ... 

25 

158 



105 

359 

■■ >» ■' • V 

■ ■ 

ft ' ‘ » 

Pying-cha-mo 

38' 

169 

' 


... 

110 





Average 


162 



111 

360 

MAISTDE or 

Abeng ... i 

Garo Hills . . . 

E-leng 

29 

1601 

828 

1662 

122 


Garo. 






j 


361 


jj 

j >i 

Mong-run ... , 

32 

1618 

882 

Il706 

V,. 

131 

362 


;,',5 ■ 

If 

Ba-rong ... 

40 

1626 

861 

1705 

141 

363 


>» ■ • • . i 


Bhal-jitng ... 

32 

1573 

821 

1578 

120 

364 

■ ii 

Ji'-. ■ . ' 


Eam-bang ... 

35 

1651 

820 

1661 

146 

365 

■ ' h 1 

" 'JJ' ' ■ 

^ - ■ .'JJ;- - . . . 

Eam-bhing . . . 

35 

1608 

863 

|1635 

139 

366 


'V ■ )j ■ 


■ Sang-nat ... 

25 

1534 

806 

1632 

117 

367 


, if . ^ 


Jung-ni 

■40 

1521 

770 

1592 

101 

368 

j) 

>» ; 


Ma-lang 

35 

1616 

779 

1720 

124 

369 

• 

ft •** 


Bo-ka 

30 

1621 

862 

1640 

123 

370 

i7 

ft 


Ea-jnng 

25 

1566 

770 

1610 

126 

371 

tf 

Ma-chi or 

> -v:;; 

; Ea-jong 

i ' 

26 

1598 

858 

1600 

133 



Ma-toi. 



I-:;;',,; 





*■ 5=T3Jack, <i=sch,eBt> c = eye, ear-plug, ^=MgIi, w^not, 



1900 .] 


11 12 I 13 14, 15 16 17 IS 19 20 21 22 1 23 24 25 26 


14!lll2 147!112l46:4l!21120:il4| 92213 280241 168 36 


176:139106 136 118'43!38|21 114101 88194^281240 158 351 


192'l44ll08 136jll045!4ll2llll6106100218 272240 178 34 


181142 95 131108j47]4123120110 98224 274238 149 35 
187143107 140 113|45j41 23 121110 97 219 273239 158 34 
200164108 146 ... 4437 ... 13llll2 122239 


190143109 109 ... 46.381... 113|105 119 224 

180141100 100 ... 38j38...115 98112 216 

178141102 102 ... 4734... 114 98112230 


187144104 114 ... 43j34 118103116227 ... 

183142102 13511243j4225106 99113222 293249 146 S3 
184140106 13811444:4130114106114235289266 141 34 
193150111 144 112142143 31 128'l08 120 236 299 261 136 34 
18^146111 142 103 38,37 28 llsjlOS 113 226 269 236 129 35 

' II 

186'139111 13911440 4327116108130233232 253 146 34 
1861141105 140 99143 40!29 118102 93 212272233 ... 36 

18Jl34l02 134 95423630108101108221271239 ... 35 

176|l36lOO 132 97424225112101 99201269 236 ... 34 


17914M104I 131 95364227 106 99 113 2221293 257 129 33 


182141111 146111434228116104118228279249 138 35 
185141102 135103474027118104115231287247 ... 36 

191146105 1401074338261181106114220275232 ... 36 


i 3 e. p. 


ossf oblique, ♦•=red, tssBligbtlyj ir^ftattooed, fsstbigli, i?=:very. 




110 


h. A. Waddbm — Tribes of the 


[Fo. .1, 


. . , 5 

Personal name. 

cT 

6 

a3 

fan 

'■ !1p 

Height sitting. oo 

Outspread arms, 

W eight in pounds. 0 

Kar-sin 

[ 

35 

1594 

794 

1646 

117 

Jung-ra 

25 

1524 

794 

1585 

101 

Jang-saiig ... 

35 

1676 

834 

1614 

114 

Eik-jeng 

36 

1570 

778 

1576 

101 

Sa-buk 

40 

1584 

801 

1635 

106 

Mimg-khu ... 

32 

1520 

780 

1580 

110 

Ja-sin 

30 

1613 

804 

1708 

114 

Ma-bng 

40 

1540 

806 

1548 

120 

Tho-jong ... 

40 

1538 

782 

1567 

117 

Gobindo 

'S5 

1624, 

846 

1650 . 

1 T’aug-kiiel ... 

38 

1558800 

1608 ... 

Obeiig-gaii ... 

35 

1594818 

1611 

1 

Sa-ding 

38 

1648j808 

1632 

... 1 

Po’-tu 

23 

1678|800 

1658 

■"I 

Eam-ti 

26 

1628j823 

1734 

'■ ■ "t 

... 

E6-kbin 

38 

1568j830 

1554 

i 

Earn- sang ... 

34 

1611836 

1610 

,..l 

Sing-ban ... 

33 

1679810 

1670 


Tam-niang ... 

30 

1590!833 

1684 

... 

Eo-ban 

25 

15|2 

758 

1588 

.... 

E-riik-cban . 

25 

1579 

... 


93 

1^' 

, Jo-rai 

40 

1640 


... 

99 

Average . . . 


1588 

813 

1633 

118 


Tboe. 


Sub-tribe. 


District 

of 

Birth. 


3721 

373; 

374I 

376j 

3761 

377 

3781 

379 

380 

381 

382 

383 

384 
386 

386 

387 

388 

389 

391 

392 

393 


MAUDE or 

Garo — contd. 


Ma-chior 

Ma-toi. 


Garo Hills 


Nam Dha- 
niya (low- 
landers). 


AcMk ... 


Goalpara 


Garo Hills 


Abeng ... 
Acbik ... 
Lang- am 

‘i’'' 

it }-. 


Goalpara 


* ftjssblaok, c=ohQBt, e=0ye, e p,=©ar-plug, ft=high, iissnot. 



1900.] 


Brahmaptdra Valley, 


111 


11 

1 

1" 'S'' 

i 1 

Oi 

i .2 

i :*ea'"' 

! js 

i - 

12 

« 

& 

o 

13 

S 

■ "« 

1 

c 

eft 

14. 

_0' 

rt 

S 

c 

. bt 
>■." 

1 id 

I'.'S S 

i|. 

1 S ■ 

15 

•S 

f* 

s 

c 

be 

s 

16 

'iki 

"S 

1 "3 
i ^ 
1^25 

11 

i 

& 

1? 

.2 

0 

1 
73 

19 

.a* 

1 

u 

jSi 

'es 

s 

iS 

Bimalar breadth. g 

21 

.c* 

o 

c 

■*« 

rt 

a 

o 

w 

o 

o 

22 

.2 

'a 

O' 

1 

> 

23 

1 

§ 

s 

© 

24 

« 

u. 

© 

25 

•SJ 

'S 

*0 

1 

s 

li 

rA es 
.is a 

«*s 

26 

'Ek 

Cm 

O 

© 

180 

1 

138 

100 

132 

106 

42 

35 

28 

112 

102 

124 

225 

270^23^ 

1 

136 

36 

'182 

134 

106 

135 

106 

38 

36 

25 

114 

104 

112 

214 

276 242 


34: 

186 

134 

106 

136 

100 

45 

40 

24 

116 

108 

96 

212 

286245 


35| 

,188 

142 

103 

133 

96 

43 

41 

27 

Lie 

108 

122 

2<jt0 

275j237 

... 

35 

178 

136 

98 

132 

104 

42 

40 

23 

108 

106 

116 

220 

286254 

128 

34 

,181 

144 

102 

136 

103 

41 

38 

23 

112 

104 

95 

206 

270 

235 

130 

32 

■187 

141 

107 

1381106 

38 

42 

22 

122 

no 

121 

228 

279 

244 

141 

35 

190 

1?8 

ill 

144 

120 

43 

42 

24 

122 

117 

114 

226 

264 

230 

125 

33 

184 

142 

105 

135 

102 

43 

40 

22 

106 

97 

115 

226 

268 

250 

128 

32 

jl89 

147 

101 

137 

101 

39 

3923 

120 

111 

118 

228 

291 

263 


35 

174 

135 

103 

135 

98 

42 

4223 

no 

108 

113 

221 

290 

245 


35 

181 

138 

101 

128 

97 

39 

3824 

loa' 

103 

114 

224 

285 

253 


35 

187 

135 

106 

132 

100 

38 

40 

22 

1 

112 

105 

104 

212 

292 

244 


34 

m 

138 

101 

132 

98 

39 

40 

21 

120108 

105 

216 

298 

266 


3o 

177 

140 

104 

ISOjlOo 

37 

38 

21 

116111 

103 

212 

295 

271 


S3 

181 

142 

97 

LIO'106 

. 1 

40 

42 

22 

116105 

115 

225 

289 

243 

... 

32 

191141 

i02| 

132' 

92 

44 

39 

23 

122108 

114: 

230 

282 

251 

... 

33 

186142 

99 

132 

101 

45 

10 

22 

108103 

109: 

225 

296 

254 

188 

35 

188141 

97 

132 

:98 

41 

38 

22 

no 

107 

109! 

222 

313 

247 

139 

36 

182136 

99 

132 

96 

38 

37 










184151 

100 

134 


41 

37 

, , . 

120 

104' 

1171 

232 

. > . 

... 



19l|l59 

101 

134 

... 

38 

39 


121 

1091131 

234 

... 


... 


183159 

103 

132 

103 


39 

24 

114 

I02|ll^, 

223 

283: 

247 

138 

34 


<>=o]:)lique, r-red, s==s%litly, 57== tattooed, i as tMgli, ®=avery* 


27 

Colour. 

2S 

<xs > 

£ g 
© *s 

O, cfi 

n II 

O ae 

C>: 

Face. 

swi 

3Jema.r'ks,* 



f', ' 

/:s 

. 2 

3 

3 

3 

1 

3 

2 

2 

1 

:3 

3 

3 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

3 

1 

2 

1 

1 e. p. 

'i 

i 

1' 

i 

! 


••• 

3 



112 


L. A. Waddell — Tribes of the 


[No. 1 


Serial number, 

2 

Teibe. 

3 

Sub-tribe. 

4i 

District 

of 

Birth. 

5 

Personal name. 

6 

9 ■ 
ho 

<1 

' 

7 ; 

*o 

w 

Height sitting. °° 

■' ^ : 

1 

.'CD.. ' 

■ a , 

-£2 

o ;■ 

Weight in pounds. o jj 

39-1- 

403 

MAISriPUE 
ISTAGtA or 
Kabtji. 


Manipur 

Puba, &c. ... 


1674 



95 

404 

MECH ... 


Goalpara . . . 

Grala Gop 

40 

1722 

... 


' 

'••• ! 

405 

a ' . 


if 

Eakla ... 

35 

1622 




406 

>» ••• 


if 

Borga 

43 

1642 

... 

... 

... 

407 

»} ••• 


19 

0“balu 

26 

1582 

... 

... 

... 

408 

if >•' 


„■ ... 

Nai-kBa ... 

35 

1590 

... 



409 

fl;,, ■■■'. , 


ii ■ 

Mer-^bang ... 

38 

1641 

*•. 



410 



;■ / if 

Haro 

25 

1676 



... 

411 



if 

Moria 

45 

1664 

... 

■ 

... 

412 

if • • • 


if ••• 

AsMiia 

40' 

1692 

' 

j 

... 

413 

» ... 


ii ••• 

The 

Average 

28 

1617 

1643 

— 

... 

... 

414 

MI-SHIISTG 
or Miri. 

Mo-engia 

Sibsagar 

Bung-bi 

35 

1671 

807 

1790 

134 

415 


. a 

Lakliimpnr ... 

Si-bi 

39 

1591 

828 

1736 

115 

416 

■' '■ 

if •** 


O-khur 

30 

1665 

805 

1785 

130 

417 

a 

Lasong- 

goniya. 

Sibsagar 

Sonabor 

28 

1638 

... 

... 

... 

41£ 


a ' 

ii 

Mukhbor ... 

38 

1595 

... 

... 

... 

41^ 

> 

■ ■ . .. “* 

if ••• 

Medlie 

20 

1600 

... 

... 

... 

42( 

) ... 

if ««• 

if 

Lahmon 

28 

1695 


... 


42: 

1 » ... 

if »». 

it 

Sonbor 

35 

1564 


**« 


42! 

2 

5» ••• 

ft 

O-khur 

25 

1600 


• .A 


42: 

3 „ 

if »*. 

BibrugarbL 

Mon 

82 

,1618 

i B.. 

... 

... 


* A^Dlack, «=cieBt, e=eye, t j».=Bar-pliig. «=saot, 




1900.] 


Brahmaputra Valley, 


il3 



o=oblique, r=red, T^stattooed, i=5thigh> v^very. 

J. lii. 15 


[No. 1, 


114! L, A. Waddell — Trihe9 of the 


1 

s 

'.".'S'.'.V 

m 

2 

Teiee. 

Sub-tribe. 

4'... 

District 

■ ■ cf ■' 

Birtb 

D 

Personal name. 

,,"■■;... ; ■■ .'.■'■ : . „ 

cf 

0 

".',o 

'be 

.<1: 

7 

.. ■■.!§?' ■' 

.. . ■■ 'S . . 

'■ 8 ■■ 

^r... 

. Tt : 
"S 

, S . .; 

CS : 

::'■■■ I'..: ..■ 

t ■ 

10 

5 

P. 

[S) 

*J3 

424 

MISHIHG- 

contd. 

Dam- 

buldja, 

Sibsagar ... 

Dari-ya 

45 

1640 




;:::425 

.. '.’j ' ' ■' '* • • " 

Siitiya... 

JS ... 

Maghiiwa ... 

35 

1620 




-'■■426 

. ■■■ ' 

:S> , **•' 

■. js ' ' - ; 

Be-bar 

40 

1632 

... 

... 


427 

■ ■ jj'' 

' SJ' 

jj .. 

Sag-but 

40 

1700 



.»»» 

428 

jj ... 

■ii 

39 

Mo-ran 

36 

1655 

... 

... 


429 

i> 

SJ 

is ■ ... 

Nam-kbir ... 

38 

1654 




430 

j* .** 

. ' JJ' 

'■■■■ '"ts..' 

Li-mat 

34 

1540 

*«* 



431 

3> ... 

5S ... 


Ghandab ... 

30 

1586 




432 

3} ... 

JJ ... 

"j5 ' ’ 

Mut-kbiir ... 

28 

1565 


... 

... 

433 

33 

SJ' ■ 

39 ■ ■■ , • • . 

ISiab-ling 

32 

1525 



... 

434 

3, 

,J 

9, 

Mon 

30 

1582 




435 

,3 

SJ' 

. . ■ 9,9 ■ . 

Unu ... : 

28 

1565 




436 


s > * 

..JJ ■ ' 

■■■Tong. 'Xi,''' 

23; 

1518 




437 

i.'V; ■;•'•• 

■ 

JJ ' *• " 

Podesliar ... 

22 

1538 

... 

... 



, 33 . : 


■:■■■■ is- 

Nabling 

Average ... i 

25 

1656 

1564 

813 

i 

1770 

126 

439 

MITAI or 

Manipuri. 


Manipur 

! Ning Tao-ba 

'45 

1665 

'832 

1708 

1 

126 

■:v,;; 

440 

33 


>9 

Gheiigo ... ■ 

38:1658 

825 

1690 

130 

441 

33 


JJ...' , 

Ebai . . . * 

j 

40 

3595 

... 



442 

33 


Sibsagar 

i 

Kiinje ... 

35 

1656 


:;■'.■. vv;;." 


443 

„ ... 


Manipur ... 


40 

1705 

... 




* jissitilacli:, c=;cliest, eye, ear-plug, 4=higli, «=not, 


1900 .] Brahmaputra Valley. 115 


Cepbalie length. 

Cephalic breadth. g | 

13 

1 

rO 

1 

1 

" ^14''""' 

s 

eS 

I 

fcc 

(S' 

, S ' 

s 1 

' .S''a 

15 

xi 

1 

2 

i; 

s 

16 

u 

'53 

05 

Cjl 

la 

Nasal width. j| 

18 

1 

c; 

? 

Is 

00 

& 

Naso-malar breadth, g 

20 

CS 

1 

fa , 

21 

A 

1 
'S ■ 

sp 

C3 

« 

S . 

g 

tJ. 

22 

1 

S 

1 

"ti 

23 

sS 

B 

0 

1 

>4 . 

24 

i 

1 

as 

« 

25 

0 

0 

w . 
ted 
CS 

.'S E 

sc 
. ® 

26 

s 

*eS 

0 

as 

0 

27 

Colour. 

28 

Remases.* 

^0 

i-i 

II II 

<a OS, 

es 

pq 

<5 

0 

5c ■ 

S' 

195 

146 

104 

141 


47 

41 


118 

109 

110 

223 


... 


35 



2 

e. p. ; n T. 

188 

142 

102 

146 


48 

40 


122 

108 

112 

226 




34 



2 

♦» 

186 

140 

95 

135 


42 

35 


117 

103 

105 

228 




S4 



2 


195 

149 

101 

144 


48 

38 


125 

112 

104 

248 




S3 



1 


186 

140 

104 

143 


43 

38 


130 

109 

116 

228 

... 



34 



2 

»» 

180 

139 

99 

142 


41 

38 


116 

104 

109 

220 




S3 



2 


188 

140 

90 

133 


42 

37 


110 

98 

107 

222 




33 



3 

1* 

188 

149 

98 

145 


44 

40 


121 

107 

102 

215 




33 



2 


169 

147 

97 

139 


44 

37 

... 

112 

109 

119 

233 




34 



3 

ff 

186 

145 

110 

147 


47 

36 


117 

109 

113 

229 




34 



2 


185 

153 

101 

144 


48 

37 


115 

103 

118 

230 

. . . 



33 



3 


171 

147 

101, 

138 


47^ 

37 


114 

102 

116 

228 

... 



33 



3 


177 

151 

102 

141 


44 

37 


110 

103 

116 

223 

... 



35 



'■3 


178 

147 

102 

141 


46 

39 


120 

112 

118 

233 

... 



33 


! 



171 

139 

103 

136 


42 

36 


108 

105 

113 

223 




33 



! 2 


178 

144 

loi; 

139 

109 

44 

37 

23 

116, 

105, 

113 

228 

301 

268 

171 

34 



2 


181 

140 

97 

130 

101 

46 

36 

28 

112 

102 

] 

106! 

224 

310 

266' 

140 

35 


1 . V,. 

3 

e. pierced ; 










j 




1 







182 

144 

1 

99' 

128 

ioo 

1 

46 

35 

29 

110 ' 

101 : 

107 

226 

308 

268 

139 

34 



3 

»» 

185 

143! 

104 

133 ! 

45 

35 


108 

96 

103 

216 




33 



1 

I* 

186 

135 

99 

isaj 

45 

38 


118 

97 

90 

206 




32 




„ 

188 

136 

109 

138 


50 

38 


124 

105 

104 

226 




32 



3 

” 


o=obiique, yssred, ^ssrsligiitly» T—tattooed, f=-tbigli, wsavery. 



116 L. A. Waddell — Tribes of the [No. I, 


Serial number. 

2 

TaiBE, 

8 

Sub-tribe. 

4 

District 

of 

Birth. 

5". ■ 

Personal name. 

■> : 

6 

o 

tL 

< 

Height. 

— 

Height sitting. 

Outspread arms. 

Weight in pounds. g 

444 

contd. 


Manipur 

Mldhar Sing 

50 

1595 




445 

j, 


Sibsagar ... 

Hem Cbandra 
Sing. 

35 

1656 




446 

JS ' ' “ • 


Manipur 

Obengo Sing 

40 

1705 


... 


447 

» ••• 


Sylbet 

Muktab Sing 

40 

1658 


... 


448 



Fowgong ... 

Meie Sing ... 

29 

1640 




449 

St • 


ss ••• 

Lasan Sing... 

30 

1634 


... 


450 

, 


Bibrugarh ... 

Gopal Sing,., 

26 

1585 




451 

>9 


Sylbet 

Kunje Sing... 

28 

1658 


•• 


452 

s> ••• 


Sibsagar 

Benu Sing ... 

27 

1595 




453 



Manipur 

Ebai Sing ... 

Average ... 

40 

1583 

1636 

828 

1699 

128 

454 

EABHA 

Pati 

Kamrup 

Blek 

25 

1675 




455 

St 

, St ••• 

» 

U-pai 

50 

1646 




456 

■ S) ■ ' ' 

ss • • • 

Goalpara 

Ber 

30 

1695 




457 

St .«*• 

ss 

Kamrup 

Jiidu 

28 

1592 




45S 

■■St " ■ ■' 

ss 

ss 

Ka-pa-bu 

26 

1608 




459 

'JJ ' 

' J) . ■ 

ss 

Bansi 

25 

1612 




460 

tt *i» 

ss ••• 

: ss ■ ■ 

Bud-baru ... 

30 

1588 




461 

St 

ss . ••• 


La-baru 

35 

1540 




46S 


ss ••• 

ss ■; - ■' 

Ka-baru 

30 

1622 


. . . 

... 

46^ 


Sf ... 

Goalpara ... 

IJ-pai 

45 

1612 



... 


* i=ltock, c= chest, «=6ye, ej).=ear-plng, A=high, 


1900.] 


Brahmaputra Valley. 


1J7 












118 


L. A, Waddell — Tribes of the 


[No. 1, 


1 

■0^.. ■ 

s 

■■ 

m 

2 

Teibe. 

3 

Sub-tribe. 

4 

District 

of 

Birth. 

'■ ,5:' 

Personal name. 

6 

d 

b0 

<. 

Height. 

Height sitting. oo 

Outspread arms, 

10 

to 

a 

•S 

’Sc 

464 

EABHA— 

Kochari 

Kamrnp 

0-ba 

40 

1552 





contd. 









465 

}> 

>} ... 

Si 

Mon-da 

48 

1528 


... 






Average 


1605 



... 

466 

BONG or 

Ei-a-mo 

Sikbim,.. 

A-pbor 

28 

1645 


1701 



LEPCHA. 









467 

Sj 

Tar-gyen-bo 

„ 

Dao 

28 

1608 


1618 

... 

468 


Mang-mo ... 

33 ••• 

Mik-bryam ... 

29 

1606 


1636 


469 


Nam-tsa-mo 

33 ••• 

A-du|) 

27 

1578 


1597 

... 

470 

J) ... 

Pori-mo 

S3 

La-cbnng 

25 

1567 


1574 


471 

s> ... 

Paii-ying-mo 

■ . 5J . ■ . 

Yi-do 

40 

1 

1654 

... 

1706 

... 

472 


Sang-dyang- 

Darjiling 

Obok-diiii 

25 

1635 






mo 








473! „ :... 

}j •». 

iS ... 

' Ma-lik 

40 

1525 




474 

S'.', 

JJ ... 

S3 - ... , 

33 

; Gu-lap 

32 

1605 




475 


Talong-mo : 

S3 

Gar-dan Sing 

40 

■ 

1610 



... 

476 

' i} ' ■ ■ ' ... 

jj ••• , 

S3 i 

Ting.gye ... 

30 

1570 




477 

ti :■ ••• 

Tar-sok-mo... 

„ ...| 

A-do 

25 

1570 




478 

■ j»' ... 

■ ■■ ■' .... 1 

33 • . . 

A-cbok 

18 

1470 



1 

479 

»j ■ ■ ■ ... 

Sang-tHiog-bo : 

Sikbim... 

A-tsom 

40 

1558 




480 

j? ... 

Ei-a-mo 

Elam ... 

Pa- sang 

48 

1633 




481 

i> 

Sang-dyang- 

Darjiling 

Pat*tbong .M 

25 

1505 






mo 








482 

Si •»* 

Tar-zok-mo ... 

Sikbim,,, 

Ang-rup 

29 

1590 



... 

483 

Si **• 

Song-mo ... 

33 ••• 

1 Kam-pa ' 

25 

1542 





, f csjschest, e=»eye, ejp»= ear-plug, i^=high, j*=uot, 


1900.] 


Brahmaputra Talley. 


119 


Cephalic length. JT 

12 

es 

o 

s 

o 

Q 

13 

'.£3 

,1 

o 

.s 

M:. 

14 

ts.' 

s 

tfl 

■■iS' ' 

"fd 

Is 

al 
■ s 

Bigonial breadth. j 

16 

% 

*33 

A 

U) 

Nasal width. 

Nasal projection. oo 

19 

jS 

1 

u 

cS 

? 

o 

5? 

20 

ja 

1 

1 

M 

s 

n 

21 

1 

s 

% 

a 

o 

o 

Vertex to chin. 

Left humerus. 

24 

s 

1 

25 

o , 

S 

u 

St 

S'*-. 

o 

26 

•B 

'Sb 

o 

£S 

Cj 

27 

Colour. 

o o 

o 5> 

O CO 

ii il 

C <9 

In ■ 

CJ 

Cl) 

W 

cSJ 

o 

a 

za 

’53 

175 

143 

::97 

134 


43 

40 

... 

106 

98 

114 

228 

... 

... 


33 



2 

188 

143 

100 

138 


46 

43 


116 

107 

111 

228 

... 

... 


S3 



2 

182 

142 

102 

134 


43 

39 


114 

102 

111 

228 


... 

... 




2 

192 

142 

100 

143 

111 

44 

40 

18 

117 

107 

106 

223 

293 

242 

214 

34 



3 

179 

145 

100 

141 

... 

51 

86 

21 

115 

106 

113 

243 

287 

240 

180 

34 



4 

187 

157 

104 

146 

108 

48 

34 

21 

108 

102 

118 

230 

285 

229 

168 

33 



3 

167 

147 

106 

142 

ill 

46 

37 

20 

102 

101 

119 

228 

296 

218 

164 

35 



3 

191 

148 

104 

144 

112 

41 

35 

19 

112 

104 

118 

232 

286 

229 

167 

33 



3 

182 

147 

100 

137 

106 

49 

33 

19 

110: 

99 

112 

235 

299 

239 

182 




3 

184 

145 

101 

136 


45 

39 


108 

101 

116 

231 




.32' 



4 

188 

138 

102 

132 


45 

35 


104 

97 

105 

227 


... 


..:35 



3 

173 

146 

98 

.;.135 


45 

36 


102 

; 99 

112 

225 




: 32 



4 

189 

139 

87 

132 


49 

40 


98 

^5 

105 

232 

... 



33 



' 3 

182 

143 

98 

138 


45 

36 


107 

102 

104 

227 




33 



2 

179 

140 

106 

139 


47 

37 


119 

105 

103 

218 




34 



4' 

182 

142 

100 

137 


44 

35 


[121 

108 

114 

224 

■..i- 



35 



3 

iM 

Il51 

1 

101 

145 


48 

37 


116 

103 

104 

224 

... 



33 



3 

128 

146 

93 

131 

!••• 

45 

38 


102 

97 

105 

222 

... 



34 



4 

182 

135 

101 

^,:;130 


45 

36 

|... 

114 

106 

106 

215 

. ... 



33 



3 

186 

143 

103 

143 


49 

38 


94 

102 

103 

221 




36 



3 

186 

150 

i 96- 

140 


44 

37 

j... 

104 

99 

117 

235 

'** 



36 



4. 


28 


Hemarkp.*’ 


e. p: 11. T. 


Claims to be a 
Koehari Modai 
as well as a 
liabka. 


Ears pierced ; 
n. T. 


)*A11 very 
typical. 


o=obliqxie, r=red, «=slightly, T=!tafetooed,i=thigli, vs^verj. 


120 


L. A. Waddell — Tribes of the 


[No. 1, 


Serial number. 1 

2 

. Tribe. 

3 

Sub-tribe. 

4 

District 

of 

Birth. 

5 

Personal name. 

cT 

6 

ta 

<1 

Height. 

Height sitting. °° 

9 

m 

I 

' 'i'O.. 

, 

"b 

O 

Weight in pounds. g 

484 

BONG— 

A-den 

Sikbim... 

Kar-ma 

20 

1616 





eontcl. 









485 

)» 

Lok-som-mo 

if 

A-dsin 

30 

1684 




486 

jj 

Sang-dyang- 

a 

Lob-zong ... 

36 

1641 






mo 








487 

a ••• 

Zim-cliuBg-mo 

a • . . 

Nam-den ... 

22 

1697 




488 

}j 

Sang-git-mo 

it ••• 

Pa-thang ... 

30 

1638 




489 

„ 

ISfam-tsii-mo 

if ••• 

Sd-nam 

26 

1619 




490 


Tar-zok-po ... 

if ••• 

A-da 

60 

1646 

... 

... 


491 

JJ ••• 

Bar-fung-mo 

if 

Bo-khu 

27 

1559 




492 

JJ 

Tar-zok-po ... 

99 

Go-re 

25 

1449 




493 

» • • . 

Sam-bo-mo ... 

if ••• 

Ong-rnp 

24 

1660 




494 

■ " ■ if ■■ ■ 

De-bong-mo 

a ... 

A- jin 

30 

1682 




495 

if ••• 

4, 

if ... 

Ta-cbong ... 

26 

1606 




496 

J> ••• 

if 

99 

Sbar-rap 

26 

1610 




497 

i ■ 'JJ „ ' ' 

Sang-poin-mo 

99 ... 

Da-nan 

26 

1663 




498 

' >J ' 

Ariim-bon- 

it ... 

A-gyat 

30 

1548 






putso. 








499 

if ;•••" 

Lok-som-mo 

jj ... 

Tob-ohin ... 

24 

1632 




600 

; ■ ■■ ■ ; 


99 ... 

Phub 

29 

1662 




601 

}, 

Sing-mar-mo 

-n ••• 

Sbam-bo ... 

33 

1670 








Average ... 


1684 



... 

502- 

SOMANagal 

jlSfaga Hillsj Ha-sne-su, &c. 


1501 

790 

1668 

110 

50£ 


















510- 

SIJMBAM 


Sumdam 

Yon-tbun, &c. 


1680 


1670 


52C 

l^aga. 


Patkoi 










Hill. 








* bl^cls, o=!Chest, e=eye, ear-plug, jfe=Mg]a «=!uot, 


1900.1 


Brahmapuira Valley. 


121 


13 




15 10! 17 IS 


19 20 i 21 


23 24. 


25 


Colour. 


tC 

*2 

d 

o 

5 

"VcS, 

'S'.', 

""P 

iS 

.2 

'f'' 

o 

" . 3 

■ ' S' 

' ■ ' ' ' S 

.S3 O 
■>4,5- 

1 

cy 

,’c 

■"5^ 


c 

s 

'p 

, Xaso-inahir breadth. 

Bimalar breadth. 

Vertex to nasal notch 

Vertex to chin. 

Left limncrus. 

a 

4 

B 

s 

lUl 

S3.^ 

'."fe 

*Sb 

"Cw. 

S 

zs 

0 

S c 
>£ 
S M 

!I II 

■ UJ 

cy 

fS 

' 'O 

1 

' t*-( 

181 

146 


134 ... 

4t 

36 

21 

108 

98 

i 98 

i 

208 




33 



3^ 

189 

142 

lor 

140 ... 

1 

50 

4i: 

22 

123 

103 

111 

233 



... 

37 



3> 

IBC 

13? 

9c 


51 

39 

19 

100 

95 

104 

220 


... 


36 



2 

180 

138 

9S 

i 

137 ; ... 

46 

34 

20 

119 

107 

96 

213 




32 



2 

184 

148 

101 

i5o: ... 

47 

35 


118 

107 

118 

235 




36 



2 

|175 

137 


134 


49 

36 


111 

107 

99 

223 




'33 



2 

i 

177 

147 

loe 

14c 


44 

37 

... 

112 

102 

104 

226 




35 



2 

177 

152 

100 

135 


51 

36 


108 

100 

99 

222 

... 



1 

35' 

1 


2 

180 

150 

97 

139 

I ■ 

45 

34 


112 

102 

104 

215 

... 

... 


t 

33 


1 1 

189 

148 

98 

136 


46' 

32 

[ 1 

116 

98 

96 

209 

... 


... 

31' ; 


■','"2 . 

175 

150 

10-2 

140 


47 

34 


113 

104 

106 

227 






I 'a';' 

193 

141 

110 

138 


i47 

32 


117 

104 

106 

224 




'1, 

, 

3 

1 70 

144 

102 

139 


40 

35 


106 

105 

112 

poo 


... 


:34|- ' . . : 


2 

182 

151 

102 

141 


48 

36 


110 

101 

135 

223 

... 



34 ' 


2 

17S 

146 

100 

138 


45 

35 


99 

99 

107 

224 

... 

... 


33: 

' 

: 


2 

jl93 

145 

104 

141 


44 

35 


119 

108 

114! 

235 

... 



33 



r> 

ilS8 

149 

106 

139 


44 

35 


115 

104 

121! 

237 




34 



2 

i 

il80 

150 

110 

146 


48 i 

34 

. . . 

120: 

112 

118: 

235 

I 

• . . 


36 



3 

ii8o: 

145 

100 

138 

108 • 

46: 

36: 

20" 

108 : 

102 

lOS: 

225 




34 



2 

170 : 

138 

90 

132 

99- 

40 : 

34 : 

19; 

112 : 

105 

113: 

210 

277 i 

245 

130 

33 



3 

184 ; 

140 

106 

140, 

105- 

42 : 

39: 

Mjll8 

109 

103: 

208 

282 £ 

262 

'1481 

{ 

34 



2 e 


2S 


Eemarks.* 


e. pierced ; n.T. 


pure. 


e p. ; n. T. 


c. both fore- 
arms and t. 


o=obiiqiie, r— red, s-slightly, 2^=:tattooed, if—thigh, i^ssvery. 

J. m. 16 


122. L. A., Wab.detx— TnVs q/;7je [No. 1, 


■ u , i 

; .02'; 

Tribe. 

.. s 

Sub-tribe. 

District 

of 

Birth. 

' A 1 

Personal name. 

6 

o 

ts. 

<j; 

Height. 

Height sitting. ® 

9 

1 

5 

ci 

j> 

S? 

o 

o 

Tc 

[o 

521 

SmTEWG 

Khur 

Chong 

Sximer. 

Nung-chungi 
1. of Shillong. 

U-Ita 

25 

1653825 

1660 

129 

522 

„ ... r 

Li-wai ... 

a 

U-Kro 

40 

1584813 

1569 


528 

if 

Nar-tjang 

... 

U-M6n 

30 

1 

1556823 

1 

1608 


624 

ti 

Siong ... 

a ’ • • 

U-Yaiig ... 

28 

1548790 

1 

1604 


525 

if 

Marphet 


U-Luiig 

30 

1688908 

1758 


526 

ft 

•- 

Shu-lai... 

f! 

U-Kyang ... 

22 

1 

1627872 

1664 


527 

Pd-nar 

Pa-sa ... 

ft ■ . . , 

XJ-Ba-ton ... 

28 

1640821 

1 

1704 


528 

Sub-t ... ; 

Ba-ti-tan 

it . **’ 

U-Ja-ta 

29 

1583812 

1654 


529 


Ba-nian 

Jaintia Hills 

U-Ei 

^0 

1571'780 

1673 


63C 


La-nang 

it ... 

U-ET-ang-m6n 

23 

1600806 

1680 


53] 

• 

Shu-lai... 

it 

U-Ja-ta 

25 

1652849 

1 

1762 


53S 

i „ ... 

Li- wait... 

it * > * 

U-D6n 

26 

1658866 

1645 


63£ 

! 

Pir-bat... 


U-Ei-ang ... 

SO 

1604 

t 

1506 

*815 

1690 


53^ 

t 

. La-lu ... 

it • • • 

U-Ton-sing... 

24 

790 

1608 


53( 

5 „ 

Pa-nar ... 


U-Sa-phet 

26 

1595 

812 

1661 


53( 

5 „ 

'.if 


U-Dan 

38 

1706 

836 

1740 


53; 


• .... if" " ■..«>> 

.ft. 

IJ-Kot 

35 

1615 

771 

1695 


53? 

3 



U-Chai 

30 

1655 

820 

1752 


53i 

J 


.... ■ ' . ■; ,v.. 

U-Hat 

32 

1690 

870 

1806 


541 

1 

„ 

■ if 

U-Ja-ta 

3C 

1713 

904 

1790 


54 

1 


if.'::- ••• 

U-But 

28 

1694 

854 

Y750 

... 


* SB-black, o=oh8St, <i=-8ys, t p.=8ar.pliig, %=Hgb, >*=>not. 



1900.] 


.11 i ’ll' 1 1 


Brahmaimtra V alleys 


123 


II I 15,! 16 


IT I IS i 10 , 20 


4 

5 2 


S' 

o 

1 S 


21 


m 


25 

S 

s 

s 

S's 

' 20 

'Sc 

■«, 

0 

eS 

0 

27 

Coloui*. 

2S 

rs > 
CJ p 
i 2 j 

!> S 

p OJ 

!1 I! 
0 00 

rt 

P 

<y 

fj&i 

rx 

*c 

11 emaeks.=*' 

150 

33 



3 

6. p,; n. T, 

178 

S4| 



kj 


162 

'34 



2 


172 

S3 



S 



34 



2 


163 

33 



1 


160 

34 



1 


112 

35 



2 


125 

34 



3 


166 

33 



2 


150 

32 



2 


156 

33 



1 


160 

34 



2 



32 



2 

t belovs-- 






height. 

... 

34 



2 


... 

32 



2 


150 

33 



2 


; 118 

34 



3 


143 

37 



4 


168 

35 



4 


160 

36 



3 



i 


1 : 




187137109 


195 

194 

190 
198 
198 
190' 

■ j 

192 
189 
188 
194 

193 
ISO 

194 
176 

197 

191 

192 
194 
194 

198 


147 

143 

i 

14i| 

hJl 

144^ 

138 

143 


99 

102 

103 
108 

104 

I 

:i02 

1 

'lOO 


149jl07 


137| 

1:34 

139 

142 


98! 

10 ; 

98| 

106 


141 : 98 
141101 


145 

136 

140 

140 

143 

140 


106 

104 

96 

111 

104 

105 


131 

145 

138 

138 
143j 
135 

134 

135 
134 
130 
'133 

130 
'ISO 

139 

131 

■ ."i 

139 

130 

125 

141 

1421 

141' 


134 


108391 

i 

1114839 

108 48^! 

i, . 

10643 

10848 
112|4838|25 
1095 i! 38;26| 

losUja? 


106 46'38 28 116106 


10947 


'42'23| 
|39 26 
24 


102’4737 

108^37 

I ^ 

107:4439; 

104^42 

961-634 

I 

1064838 

103^137 

I I 

1024838 

! 

1164339 

1184738: 

I 1 

1104738 


|24 

28 

25 

124 
22 
251: 

26 
24 

125 


241: 


118! 

iisj 

126 

119 
116 
124 
122 
126 
122 

120 
122 
124 
120 | 
,24 
126 
126 
208 

22 


1221 


108 

109 

111 

109 

106 

108 

111 

lllj 

107 

108 
108 
109 

101 i 

lllj 

112 ] 

1171 

99 

1091 


,61225284247 
287!234 


7 224^ 
232 


109 
11 
9' 
114 
114 
118 

114 2, 

115 2! 


112110 


111 


991 


238|30l! 
I39| 

m 


107 

115 
109 21 
101 

103 
90 

116 2; 

104 2! 
1212 ; 
106 
121 
120 


211 


2922551 


279 


321 

2181299 244 
245 
292 242 
301252 

218 302j252 
225301263 
'224p4248' 

222I3I2.257 

I I 

218292:240: 

204 

135! 

22 

;34 296'251 
322274 
316262 
1298 258 


1226 

248 

233 


<?=oblique, r^xed, a=5= slightly, ST^tattooed, css very. 


124 L* A. "W ADmLh— Tribes of the [iSTo. 1, 


1 


3 

■ 4 

5 


7 

8 

0 

10 




District 

' i 





CO 


Tribe. 

Sub-tribe 

of 

Personal name. 



iic 


; g 



Birth. 




5 ■ 


E 

a 







*53 


■' .2 ■ 





cf . 

o 

,fcO 

< 

Td, 

iS 

? 

■ ■ 

■ O 


542 

SIH-TEKG— 

Pa- liar ... 

Jaintia Hills 

U-Smon 

26 

1556 

794 

1662 



contcl. 


. 







543 


S J • • • . 

■■■ -I,- ... 

U-Ja-ta 

38 

1612 

880 

1716 

... 

544 

Sf 

J? ... 

. ■ . i'i • • « 

U-Shai 

30 

1550 

864 

1614 


545 

» .. : 


j) ... 

U-Mon 

36 

1612 

818 

1750 


546 

jj ... 


JJ ... 

U-Yaiig 

40 

1566 

813 

1674 

106 

547 

a 

a 

JJ 

U-Sing 

38 

1506 

771 

1(1)4/ 



■ 



Average 


1612 

828 

1682 

117 

548- 

TAisra-EiiL 


Manipur ... 







557 

FilGA.'l 








558 

TE-WA or 


Groalpara 

Goi-bor 

38 

1659 

830 

1664 

126 


LALIFXG. 


(Howgong) 




784 

1680 


659 

. li 


JJ 

Dip-shing ... 

30 

1612 

128 

560 



JJ ... 

JJ . • ' 

28 

1573 

820 







Average ... 

... 

1548 

811 

1672 

127 

561 

TIBETAHS 

Llio-ka ... 

Kong-bti ... 

Ta-shi 

32 

1623 





of LOWEll 
TSANG-rO. 









562 

?>'. ■ ' ■ • ■ 

}» : .M 

JJ ■ . ■■ . . • 1 

1 

Tshe-ring . . . 

33 

ii 48 




563 

9> 

S» ... 

Tak-po ... ■ 

Pu-bo 

25 

1656 




564 

JJ ... 

r. 

Jj ...... J 

■ JJ : .-. •••, 

Pkin-tsliok ... 

24 

1608 




565 

J> 

.. ! 

if ... *»,« . 

Kong-bn ... 

Tiin-duk 

25 

1570 




566 

JJ 



Hor-bu-Texi-zi 

25 

1615 




567 

SJ ... 


Cliefcang . . . 

: Dor-je 

30 

1600 




568 

1> ... 


i. ■ .jJ ■■■■.. "..'.V" 

Pa-saiig 

30 

1658 



... 





Average 


1634 


•• 



^ &=Kblack:, c«ciiest, «=seye, « ear-plug, A^iiigh, 7i=not» 



1900.] Brajmiaptdra Valley, 125 


n 

Yc 

.H 

'"1 '1 

^ i 

1'2 

« 

1 

'.S. 

'S' 

■'E' 

O;'' 

lo 

U ' 

s 

% 

u 

CJ 

o 

cc 

s ^ 

sz 

15 

rt 

o 

u 

o 

ts. 

p 

16 

ti 

‘S 

•£ 

IT: 

'3 

(S 

IS 

.2 

£ 

'rt 

s 

rt 

9 

"rt 

o 

. eS 

,'0 

J- 

,« 

1 

Vertex to nasal notch. 

Vertex to chin. | 

23 

1 

. c. 

'2 

'tS .. 

a. 

! 

24 

52 ■ ' 

5 

■ o 

p 

■425:.' 

O' . 

S ■ 

s 

o 

o . 

it. Cl 

II' 

26 

’ec 

'3 

o 

27 

Colour. 

28 

EESrAKKS.’* 

1 

>1' 
O' O' 

0 3?' 

II 11 

O 0» 

, eft,,' 

" 9^ ■' 

p" 



191 

141 

108 

138 

108 

42 

40 

22 

120 

U2 

106 

1 

212 

290 

244 

325 

35 



3 

e. p. ; n. T. 

190 

14S 

106 

140 

107 

45 

38 

24 

124 

111 

108 

224303 

t 

247 

165 

36 



2 


195 

135 

100 

130 

100 

43 

36 

25 

110 

103 

101 

212276 

1 

243 

142 

35 



2 


189 

140 

100 

140 

106 

44 

38 

24 

116 

102 

100 

212304 

254 

148 

36 



2 


187 

139 

101 

137 

99 

52 

38 

25 

110 

99 

101 

220 

92 

238 

123 

36 



2 


199 

140 

99 

132 

105 

47 

32 

25 

110 

102 

100 

208 



135 

35 



3 


192 

140 

102 

135 

106 

45 

37 

24 

119 

107 

108 

223 

290 

254 

149 

34 



2 





















0 . p. ; n. T. 

177 

141 

96 

131 

105, 

51 

38 

28 

; 56 

108 

108 

218 

299 

260 

137 

32 



2 

0 . p. j n. T. 

185 

130 

104 

140 

106 

50 

37 

26 

58 

108 

98 

209 

298 

261 

128 

1 

S3 



2 


182 

'140 

90 

132 

104 

45 

38| 

24| 








'32 



,9 


18i 

137 

96 

'■ 134 

105 

48 

i 

26' 

57 

108 

104 

21S 

296 

260 

132 

:32 


i' 

i 2 


18'i 

'143 

103' 

139^ 


45 

38 

21 

119 

109 

115 

238 




'351 

, 1 



44 


187 

161 

115 

149 


45 

41 

20 

116 

109 

121 

237 




36 



"2 

Exceptionally 







1 













tall. 

189 

151 

105 

139 


46 

38 


11] 

105 

118 

242 

... 



34 



3 


177 

150 

104 

140 


42 

i 37 


107 

105 

106 

220 

... 


... 

35 



2 


173 

146 

106 

136 

... 

42 

137 


108 

103 

108 

222 

... 


..." 

35 



2 


180 

148 

108 

141 


4€ 

138 


no 

105 

115 

233 



... " 

35 



2 


184 

. 149 

107 

^ 147 

... 

49 

»37 


no 

105 

116 

238 



... 

35 



2 


184 

< 14S 

104 

. 138 


4? 

'36 

... 

116 

107 

109 

229 



... 

33 



2 


182 

il4£ 

loe 

^ 141 


4^ 

)37 

20 

•112 

1106 

nis 

232 


... 


35 



0 



osa oblique, r^^red, slightly, 37==? tattooed, thigh, t>=sYcry, 



126 L. A. W ki)Gtiiij---'Trihes of the t^o. 1, 


1 

S' ', 

I 

£ 

' ' , S',,'. 

m 

', Tribe. 

Sub-tribe. 

District 

ot* 

Birth 

Personal name. 

6 

a 

tc 

< 

Height. 

Height sitting. 

t) 

M 

s 

eJ 

'3 

o 

10 

. 00 ■ 

o 

Tr 

569 

TSAK-MA 

Phwa Ho 

Chitta^ODR 

A-on-clii-a ... 

28 

1560 



119 




Hills 







S70 


Tai-yo 

}j 

Dzu-ro-dhon 

55 

1546 



102 



An^!:-n^:u 








571 


Bor-ua 


'Tson-na-dlion 

45 

1583 



126 



Kwzu 








572 

3) ••• 

Bun<7-ncru 

' 

0-ri-nat 

46 

1639 



136 



Zotia 








573 

33 

39 

j j 

Me-go-nfit ... 

52 

1608 



126 

574 

" 5’ ■ , , ' ••• 

Bung-ngu 

»» 

Ivho-leng-Dga 

65' 

1608 



113 



Solicliia 








575 

f J' . , ' i 

Bar-se-ke 

jj 

Go-zai-ya 

36 

1597 



131 



Undu-talao 








576 


Ang-ngu 


Sur-ja-dhon 

50 

1638 



118 





Average . . . 

: 

1597 



121 

■577 

MONGOL 

Sok-po ... 

Or-to-so ... 

Clio46 

33 

1595 




'578 

>3 

)S 

Har-cMn Ta- 

Ir-tin 

38 

1655 







' waiig 

A ' " ■■ ■ ' ^ 






579 

■ ' 95 " , • * • 

33 . . • 

Cha-k’ar ... 

0"Cliir 

30 

1528 




580 


jj . . , . 

Har-chin Ta- 

Ta-giis 

25 

1614 

1 






waiig 




■ i 

j 






Average 

... 

1595 

. 1 

... 

,:i 



♦ i«l>laok, e=fcliost, «=:eyo, « jj.-ear-plug, Jt=r}iigh, 


1900 .] Brahmapufra Talley. 127 


11 

io 

s 

o 

12 

•23 

.,g : 

.ya-; 

.1; 

•S* 

VO"' 

13 

p 

■S' 

'O 

.3 

1-1 

"S 

o 

60 

„ S' s 

P* : 

,15' 

3 

O' 

Is 

s 

_6C 

,1(5 

*§3 

'S 

as 

« 

■"17 

'.’es 

93 

iS 

18 

S 

.2 

0 

'p* 

10 

g 

jZi 

1 

0 

S ' 

20 

5 

rt 

p , 

'.a 

'S' ■ 
.§ 

21 

JS 
. 0 

§ 

13 

. «3 

■c 

' s 

Vertex to chin. 11 

23 

1 
' o 

u 

cif 

o 

24 

■t/S 
. o 

1 

"o 

\A 

25 

0 

S " 
*3 

1 

o . 

£0.a 

# li' 

' rS « 

a 

Left calf girth. 

21 

Colour. 

v'.;'''.,.;' ''2s' 

BEMiHEiS.* 

g§ 

^*3 

O O ' 

11 ! 
o % 

o 

o 

o 

o 

eS 

pat 


184 

H 

100 

138 


42 

38 

. . . 

115 

104 

117 

234 

... 

... 

, ■ 

34 



"'2 

n. T, 

180 

143 


140 


47 

39 


111 

m 

99 

214 




35 

■ 


3 


184 

146 

109 

143 


47 

38 


124 

H 


231 




34 



2 


179 

156 

, 


151 


43 

44 

... 

126 

110 

116 

236 

... 



35 



2 

V. broad nose. 

186 

148 

102 

142 

... 

46 

43 


114 

103 

118 

241 

... 

... 


34 



3 


179 

135 


136 


49 

39 


111 

94 

105 

225 




34 



3 


186 

138 

105 

140 

... 

45 

45 


129 


118 

231 




34 



2 


177 

143 

• 

107 

148 


39 

38 


111 


112 

221 

... 



32 



3 


181 

144 

103 

142 


44 

40 


117 

103 

111 

227 



... 

34 





185 

■ 

H 

108 

147 


47' 

38 

22 


111 

120 

245 

r 



S3 

! 


5 

n. T. 

H 

153 

103 

139 


51 

37 

19 

116 

108 

114 

243 




SSj 



6 


171 

148 

98 

135 


45 ' 

36 

18 

112 


96 

214 




35 



1 

4 


177 

147 

103 

138 


43, 

33 

17 


98 

114 

234 




v,34 





1178 

i 

152 

100 

139 


46^ 

36 

18 

113 

105 

111 

234 



... 

'34 



i 



ci=:obliqu©, rasrod, •=ilightl7. T^iattooed, t?=Bvery, 
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PLATE V. 



Waddell, Journal^ Asiatic Society , Beny^at, Pt, IIP jqoo. 




. T>|- tii If rnmftp^ 


RbiNGMA {'I//suma ') 
Nag A Guardhousk. 





Ahom, 


2, Chutiya. 


Hojai Kaghari, 



teiifi 


Waddell, Journal^ Asiatic Society^ Bengal^ Pt. ///, igoo. 









PLATE m. 


Waddell, Journal, Asiatic Society, 



Waddell, Journal, Asiatic Society, Bengal, Pt. ITT, rgoo. 










PLATE 5WP 


Waddell, Jeurnal, Asiatic Society, Bengal, Ft. in, rgoo. 








Bhotanese. 



XV. 

PLATE Jat 


Waddell, Asfa/i,: SonWy, Bengal Pi, 11 T, /poo. 


Mita! Mauifuri). 


PLATE 







Waddelt,, Jourml, Asiatic 




Dikap ‘ Nagas/ 





